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Secrets of Power: A Meditation on the Life of 
Rev. Hudson Taylor. 


BY REV. CHAUNCEY GOODRICH, D.D. 
My father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof. 
2 Kings ii: i2. 

LL we know of Elijah is compassed within eight chapters 
of the Bible, a short but graphic and wonderful 
history. He flashes out on the eastern heavens like 

a meteor and bursts suddenly on a weak and wicked king. 
And as suddenly he is swept away into heaven. We know 
he was from the land of Gilead—a rugged, mountainous 
region—fit birth-place for a man of such rugged nature and 
voleanic energy. And we know his name. We can be almost 
sure that Elijah’s parents were people of God, for their piety 
appears in his name, ‘my God Jehovah.’ 

Who would have looked for a prophet to come from 
among the Gadites? Rather look for a soldier or a bandit. 
But who shall tell us whence a prophet shall emerge? No 
man ever guessed that Moody would become the greatest 
evangelist of the last century, a man of burly appearance, 
with his head set square upon his shoulders and his speech to 
the end interlarded with low colloquialisms. Who shall tell us 
where our Chinese Moody, or Finney, or Spurgeon shall 
arise? Let us pray for him and let us see that we receive 
him when he comes. 

Elijah came from Gilead, but he was a man of God, and 
he was inspired of God. Ah! That is the thing, to have God 
working mightily in us, the life of our life, the regnant 
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source of all our energy, impelling us to attempt great things 
for Him. Elijah was a man filled with the Spirit of God. 
It matters not that we do not know much more. 

Who were his father and his mother? We are not told. 
What were his preparations for his life-work, his childhood, 
studies, temptations, struggles, consecration? We know 
nothing. Was he married? Had he children? What was his 
home? The Bible is silent. We only know that suddenly 
there appears a commanding, stern, fiery presence that flames 
out hot against sin, the notable person of. his age. Incidentally 
we know that he was a teacher in more than one theological 
college, perhaps the founder of the School of the Prophets. 
His one enthusiasm—enthusiasm, God inbreathed—was to 
lift up his nation into a higher holier life. 

You know his life. And when, suddenly, the angels 
came—the horses and chariots of fire—and bore him away 
into the skies, his nearest disciple cried out, ‘‘ My father, my 
father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof.”’ 
Ah! Men count much on horses and chariots—war horses and 
war chariots—great armies. ‘These, forsooth, are what make 
a nation strong. Oh! for a half million more warriors, cries 
Russia, and we can conquer. Hasten forward the soldiers 
and the great guns. Send a great fleet over the sea, huge 
iron ships, and iron-hearted men, that shall pour their dread- 
ful fire across the water. What can withstand us then ? 

Not so thought Elisha. His master is at once father, 
teacher, leader, and defender of his people, worth more to 
Israel than all her armies. ‘‘ My father, my father, the cha- 
riots of Israel and the horsemen thereof.’’? ‘Oh! If I could 
be like him!’ ‘The desire burned within him to secure the 
legacy of that other-world power which Elijah possessed. (Shall 
we say here that that power never comes to those who have only 
a weak desire for it?) And suddenly he cries out, ‘‘Give mea 
double portion of thy spirit.’’ From that time he was on 
the watch, and his eyes were upward. 

His eyes were upward when the prophet went up. And so 
the mantle of Elijah fellon Elisha. //7s word becomes a word 
of power and his life becomes a life of power. He doubtless 
took his place at the head of the Schools of the Prophets, 
and under him these schools seem to have been enlarged. The 
sons of the prophets looked to him in their perplexity and 
trouble. He rebuked kings, who yet sought his counsel, while 
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they stood in awe of his presence. Marvels of power were done 
through him. He foretold for kings the Lord’s great deliver- 
ance. And he lived a pure, and simple, and incorruptible, 
and charmed life. For him the mountains were filled with the 
angels of God—horses and chariots of fire—by whom he was 
encompassed. His prayer for a double portion of Elijah’s spirit 
was abundantly answered. And when he died the same cry 
that was his when Elijah went up was uttered by the King, 
‘*My father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.’ 

The chariot of fire has come to China and caught up 
a prophet from our midst. And looking up we too cry, 
‘*My father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof.’? For half a century Hudsen Taylor has given 
his best life blood to China. For forty years he has poured out 
his life upon the building up of the China Inland Mission 
and the conversion of all this great continental land. ‘This 
work has been at once his prayer and his song, his burden and 
his joy. For more than a quarter of a century he has been 
prominently before the churches of three continents, besides 
the continental island of Australia. And now that he is gone, 
the lightning flashes the news to every port in China and to 
London, and Philadelphia, and Toronto, and Melbourne. ‘The 
whole English-speaking world has heard that this toiling 
weary brother has gained his rest and his crown. 

What now was the secret of Hudson Taylor’s greatness ? 
For that he was more than an ordinary man we cannot doubt. 

Did his greatness lie in his dsténguished ability? Cer- 
tainly he possessed ability in varied directions, as was so well 
shown to us a few days agone. But his intellectual powers 
never appeared to be of a phenomenal depth or quickness 
or brilliance, distinguishing him above many of his fellow- 
workers. He was not at all a prodigy, either of learning, 
or talent, or ability of any sort. 

Was he a born leader? Perhaps so, and yet he never 
impressed one as a leader. He seemed so quiet, and unassum- 
ing, and humble, that it was not wholly easy to think of him 
as the founder and leader of a great organization, making 
himself felt to its remotest limits. ‘Io an outsider he never 
seemed quite like a man born to command. 

Did he have a commanding presence? Scarcely so. He 
was humble and unobtrusive, albeit the work accomplished is 
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one of commanding interest and one of the notable factors in 
the world’s evangelization. 

Did he possess super-eminent wisdom? 1 do not venture 
to think so. He was doubtless possessed of sound judgment 
and good discrimination. ‘That he had an open mind, and 
learned many things as the years passed and the Mission grew, 
is evident. He became wiser in the choice of men, in the 
methods of work, in the completeness of organization, in the 
care for missionaries and the education of their children, and 
in the wide extension of influence. All these things not only 
show his wisdom, but his large growth in wisdom. 

What now was the secret of his power? How is it that 
in the face of superhuman difficulties he extended this Mission 
till it has become a veritable missionary octopus, stretching 
out its arms to the most remote. borders of China, taking in 
her aboriginal tribes and reaching over into Tibet? Certain 
reasons suggest themselves as among the elements of his power. 


I. THE SAVING OF CHINA WAS WITH HIM A PASSION. 


It might be said of him as one wrote of himself, ‘‘ I have 
one passion.’’ I repeat, this work has been at once his prayer 
and his song, his burden and his joy. Wherever he might 
be, whatever he might do, ‘‘this one thing’’ was ever at the 
centre of his heart. It might recall the thrice repeated strug- 
gling cry of John Knox, which went up from the forest, ‘‘ Give 
me Scotland or I die.’? ‘The desire for China’s evangelization, 
like the word in Jeremiah, was ‘‘a fire in his bones.’’ It 
impelled him onward and ever onward to the end. And 
finally, when his life forces were spent, and the death angel 
was already feeling for his heart-strings, he must needs come 
to China, over the long stretches of ocean and continent, to see 
the province last to be won, and for which he had prayed so long 
and breathe upon the infant church his benediction. I note 


2. HIS CONSECRATION. 

Some here know of his early trials and struggles and 
also of his sacrificial consecration, of how he laid himself upon 
the altar, and how the fire fell upon the gift. No less a 
consecration can account for so great a work. ‘‘ Henceforth 
I live, yet not I.” It is then we “ve when it is not we. 
Wrote a blessed saint to me, my teacher in college, ‘‘I believe 
that the words 
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‘Oh let me unto nothing fall, 

That Jesus may be all in all,’ 
are true. But Oh! what a sinking of self out of sight is there !”’ 
Here is a preparation for power and one of its notable secrets. 


3. MR. TAYLOR CONNECTED HIMSELF WITH THE THRONE. 


You have seen the trolley with its uplifted hand. There 
is no power in the hand, but when it touches the wire, sudden- 
ly it is charged with might, and it laughs at the impossible 
load it is carrying and the steep ascents it is climbing. And 
yet it only touches the wire, just makes connection ; that is al’, 
aud that is enough. 

This is not a new story. ‘‘I will not let Thee go’’ was 
the impassioned cry of Jacob. Here is where Moses found his 
power of leadership, power and meekness at once. But how 
he prayed! What boldness, what directness of aim, what 
earnestness, what reverence, what intimacy, what love for his 
people, and what sinking of self out of sight! It culminated in 
the cry, ‘‘ Yet now if Thou wilt forgive their sin ; and if not, 
blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book.” It was when Moses 
talked with God that his face came to shine. 

Three days agone I stood by the sea, and, looking down 
into its depths I saw the sun. It seemed the very same I saw in 
the heavens, and so bright I must needs turn my eyes away. 
What had the sea done to woo the sun and drag it down 
into her bosom? She had only turned her face toward the sun, 
that was all. Aye, and the sea wot not that there was in her, 
and was reflected from her, the glory of the sun. ‘‘ Moses wist 
not that the skin of his face shone when he talked with Him.’’ 

Some Greeks came to Philip with the request, ‘‘Sir, we 
would see Jesus.’ Day by day we must see Jesus, and see 
Jesus first of all. It was so that Mr. Taylor talked with Him, 
and morning by morning looked into His face. It was so that 
power came for the heavy burdens, wisdom for the perplexing 
problems, and peace and joy, and a renewing of the soul life. 


4. MR. TAYLOR WAS A MAN OF ONE BOOK. 


I have heard it said that his expositions of the Bible, 
while very simple, were quite unique and exceptional in their 
freshness and beauty, and that under his reverent and affection- 
ate treatment of Scripture passages, they became henceforth 
filled with new meaning and grace and power. Did this 
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insight into the heart of Scripture come by intuition? Not 
thus does such power come, but by daily, loving, prayerful, 
receptive study of the Word. 

It was said of McCheyne that when reading the Bible at 
family prayers he seemed to be looking for pearls. It was 
not in vain that Mr. Taylor had read the stories of Jacob, and 
Moses, and Elijah, and Daniel, and Ezekiel, and last, but 
always first, of Jesus. Prayer and the study of the Bible are 
the golden hinges on which swung open the door of the Re- 
formation. Blessed is the man who catches the spirit of the 
wonderful Bible-psalm, lingering long and lovingly over the 
flowers in this garden and findin 
golden chalice. 


y the honey stored up in each 


¢ 
2 


5: MR. TAYLOR STUDIED THE WORD TO FOLLOW IT. 

“Thy testimonies are wonderful, therefore doth my soul 
keep them.’’? ‘I made haste, and delayed not, to keep Thy 
commandments.” I have been much impressed with a state- 
ment of Ch‘eng Fu-tzu in his introduction to the Analects. 
He writes, ‘‘’ The men of to-day do not know how to study. 
What they were before they studied, they remain still after 
they have studied, and all because they have not really 
studted.’’ ‘The philosopher’s thought of study was that it 
should have a transforming influence on men’s hearts and lives. 
The psalmist’s meaning was the same only it ran far deeper. 
‘Thy word have I hid in my heart that I might not sin 
against Thee.’’ With somewhat such a spirit the Master’s 
favorite disciple Yen Hui seems to have searched after the truth. 

Mr. Taylor followed the light as he received it, whether 
from heaven or from the Bible. And he stepped out on the 
promises, even though it meant walking into the sea. Do you 
remember the definition of faith given by John B. Gough, 
the great temperance reformer and orator? I heard him once 
burst out suddenly, ‘‘ What is faith? Faith is tostep on the 
water and expect to find dry land. Or faith is to step on the 
water and expect the solid rock to rise under your feet.’’ = Mr. 
Taylor stepped out on the water and always found the solid 
rock under his feet. 

As I think of Mr. Taylor—and I must confess that I did 
not know him intimately—the above seem to me some of the 
elements of his success. ‘To enumerate briefly. He had a pas- 
sion, the salvation of China—the whole of China, from Canton 
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to Mongolia and from the Yellow Sea to Tibet. His life 
was consecrated to this one work. For this he crossed and 
recrossed the ocean. For this he made long journeys into the in- 
terior. For this he toiled at his desk, answering numerous letters 
and seeking a solvent to difficult and impossible situations. 
For this he appeared before many audiences all over the whole 
English-speaking world, and everywhere had many interviews 
with candidates for mission work. He entered into a sort of 
partnership with God, rolling off all the burdens upon Him, 
while claiming all the promises, looking upon them as bank 
notes payable at sight. I am sure that he committed every 
interest, the least and the greatest alike, in full confidence to 
Him. And he found abundant time for the study of the Word, 
in the joy of which he lived. And so he was strong. So he 
accomplished a notable life work. And now he stands before 
the Throne, and on his brow rests a glittering crown. But see! 
He is seizing his crown and casting it at the dear Master’s 
feet. And listen, /’sfex. He is bursting out into song, and I 
seem to catch broken fragments of the strain: ‘* Not unto us 
O Lord, not unto us. Salvation to our God... and to the 
Lamb.’’ Well done, good and faithful servant. Farewell, 
till by and by we meet again in the dear Home. 

I close with a few reflections. 

1. We are impressed with what God can do with one man 
when He takes full possession of him. Witness this in the 
life of Elijah, of whom only a few outstanding events are 
recorded. Witness this in the life of John Knox, who was 
more to Scotland than kings and courtiers and armies. It 
was through his dauntless courage, and his fiery zeal for God 
and the truth, that the reformation was born, changing Scot- 
land for all time. Witness this in Luther, whose life and 
work changed the stream of time. 

2. Note again that there is no patent on spiritual great- 
ness. Doubtless the Lord does select instruments of some 
special preparation and fitness, but He often chooses men of 
marked defects and failures, as if to show the greater fullness 
of His own power and grace. The path to real greatness is 
ever wide open to those who can tread it, and the heavens 
overhead are charged with dynamic forces for him who is 
prepared to receive them. 

3. We are not to mourn overmuch when a great man 
is removed, asif, forsooth, the light had gone out from the 
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world. God never exhausts Himself in the making of one 
man! An Elisha follows Elijah and carries on his work to 
a higher stage of development, preparing a body of men to fill 
the sacred office. This Mission has become a wide organization. 
Out of the monad, as it were, is developed a being with a 
complex and a finely articulated structure. Many men—royal 
men—are doing the work in China, in England, in Canada, 
in the United States, and in Australia. And yet, while so 
highly organized and widely extended, the Mission still stands 
for faith and prayer as of old. May not we say reverently that 
its founder was taken only when his work was done? And 
who can tell if his mantle may not fall on others who, in many 
places, shall carry forward the work with augmented power ? 

4. It is a blessing when our eyes are opened to see the 
right values of men and things. Suddenly there flashed across 
the mind of Elisha, as afterward across the mind of Joash, the 
supreme value of such a life. Gold and diamonds, crowns 
and kingdoms are not the things of real value. Love, and 
truth, and purity, and gentleness, and meekness—these are the 
royal diamonds of heaven, and they sparkle with an other-world 
lustre on earth. ‘They are priceless possessions ina family, in 
a community, in a mission, in a State. It was when he had 
some such illuminating flash, that Henry Ward Beecher said: 
‘“‘T would not take the risk of one soul, if this solid globe were 
gold, and God would give it me.’’ 

5. The best things are yet tocome. ‘The Lord did not set 
our eyes in the back part of our head as if our golden age 
were in the times of Yao and Shun. Do the times seem 
strangely out of joint? And yet, out of these same times, 
there shall doubtless emerge men who shall lead forward the 
church into a better life. I believe this because I believe 
in God. The heavens are charged with blessing. As Bunyan 
says: ‘‘God has bags of mercy that were never broken up nor 
unsealed. He has, nobody knows what, for nobody knows 
whom.’’ And the best times for the church are coming, doubt 
it not. Evermore let us carry in our hearts the assurance of 
victory. Men that cannot be spared, die and pass away. But 
the Lord /r7ves, and He lives in the interest of His kingdom. 
Christ’s church is a conquering and triumphant church. 
“The stone cut out of the mountain without hands shall 
become a great mountain and fill the whole earth.’’ In this 
glad faith let us labor till He come. 
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In Memoriam. 
REV. J. HUDSON TAYLOR, M.R.C.S., F.R.G.S. 
BY REV. GRIFFITH JOHN, 2 2% 


N the 3rd of June, 1905, there passed away at Chang-sha, 
the capital of Hunan, one of the greatest missionaries 
of modern times. Should a missionary hall of fame 

be founded, a statue of Hudson ‘Taylor, the founder of the 
China Inland Mission, would be voted a foremost place in the 
same. His name was widely known and greatly honoured, 
and his death will be deeply regretted by multitudes of people 
in many lands. In his death China has lost one of her best 
friends and greatest benefactors. He loved the Chinese with 
Christ-like love, and spent himself on their behalf with Christ- 
like devotion. He lived for China and he died for China. 
The burden of China’s salvation was laid upon his heart, and 
nobly did he bear it. From first to last his one grand aim was 
to bring this great people to Christ. 

Hudson Taylor was born at Barnsley, Yorkshire, on May 
21st, 1832. His father was an earnest and successful evangelist 
at home, and deeply interested in the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom in other lands. He seems to have been much impressed 
with the spiritual destitution of the Chinese empire, and 
was led to pray that if God should give him a son he might be 
called to devote his life to the evangelization of China’s millions. 
His mother must have been a very saintly woman, and the 
relation between mother and son seems to have been ideal in 
every way. ‘For myself,’? wrote Mr. Taylor on one occasion, 
‘Cand for the work that I have been permitted to do for God, 
I owe an unspeakable debt of gratitude to my beloved and 
honoured parents.’’ 

It looked at one time as if the hopes of his godly parents 
might never be realized. There came the struggle against 
constitutional weakness and extreme delicacy of health which 
lasted many years. Then came a period of doubt with regard 
to the verities of the Christian faith, induced by contact with 
persons holding infidel views. The Lord gave him the victory 
over both weaknesses, and the lad grew strong in body and 
soul. The story of his conversion in his sixteenth year, and 
of his consecration a few months later on, is deeply interesting. 
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Not long after this came the impression, an impression wrought 
into his very soul, ‘‘ that it wasin China the Lord wanted him.”’ 
When he told one of the ministers of his native town that it 
was his intention to spend his life in missionary service in 
China, he was asked how he proposed to go there. The answer 
was that he did not at all know, but that it seemed to him that 
he would probably have to do what the twelve and the seventy 
had done in Judea—go without purse or scrip, relying on Him 
who had called him to supply all his need. Placing his hand 
on the shoulder of the lad, the minister replied, ‘* Ah, my boy, 
as you grow older you will get wiser than that. Such an idea 
would do very well in the days when Christ Himself was on 
earth, but not now.’’ ‘‘I have grown older since then,’’ wrote 
Mr. ‘T'aylor many years after, ‘* but not wiser.’ 

The question of work and sphere having been definitely set- 
tled, the next matter to be attended to was that of preparation. 
A copy of Dr. Medhurst’s ‘China’ fell into his hands, in which 
the value of medical missions is strongly emphasized, and this 
was the means of turning his thoughts to the study of medicine. 
He first went to Hull for medical and surgical training, and 
then went to London for further training in the same line of 
things. During these five years of preparation, Mr. Taylor 
devoted much time to evangelistic and philanthropic work. In 
some — they were years of severe discipline. He tells us 
that he felt that his ‘‘spiritual muscles required strengthening 
for es an undertaking.” They were certainly years of testing, 
for he had many difficulties and hardships to contend with. 
But he never faltered ; and at the close of the period of probation 
as well as preparation we find the lad of sixteen developed into 
a man of twenty-one, strong in faith, matured in character, and 
full of burning desire to enter on the work to which he had 
consecrated his life. He was invited by the Chinese Evangeliza- 
tion Society to become their first representative on the field ; 
he sailed for China by way of the Cape, leaving England 
September roth, 1853, and arriving in Shanghai on tst of 
March, 1854. ‘The missionaries of the London Mission seem to 
have given the young recruit a very cordial welcome. Dr. 
Lockhart invited Mr. Taylor to come and live with him for six 
months, Dr. Medhurst procured him his first teacher, and all 
the missionaries of the Mission gave him considerable help with 
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company with Dr. Edkins, and it was at the suggestion of Dr. 


the language. His first missionary journey was made 
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Medhurst he was led to adopt the native dress, being better 
adapted in those early days for travel and residence inland. It 
is pleasant to recall these early points of contact between Mr. 
Taylor, the founder of the China Inland Mission, and the 
successors of Dr. Morrison, the founder of the first Protestant 
mission in China. ‘There is another point of contact which 
meant much to Mr. Taylor himself and to the Mission of which 
he was the founder. In the summer of 1858 Mr. Taylor was 
married to Miss Dyer, daughter of the Rev. Samuel Dyer, the 
well-known and devoted missionary of the London Mission in the 
Straits. There never was a happier marriage, or a more perfect 
union of two souls. Mrs. Taylor was God’s gift to the Mission 
as well as to her husband. She was a woman of rare natural 
and spiritual gifts and graces, and all were unreservedly laid on 
the altar for the benefit of China. 

During those early days in Kiangsu, Mr. Taylor came 
under the influence of the Rev. William C. Burns. Mr. Burns’ 
prayerfulness, his love for the Word of God, and his holy life 
made a profound impression on the mind of the younger man. 
Mr. Burns took a deep interest in Mr. Taylor and spoke of 


’ whose fellowship he 


him as an ‘‘excellent young missionary,’ 
greatly valued; and Mr. Taylor became strongly attached to 
Mr. Burns, and looked up to him as a spiritual father. ‘‘I 
had never had such a spiritual father as Mr. Burns; I had never 
known such holy, happy fellowship ; and I said to myself that 
it could not be God’s will that we should separate.’? So wrote 
Mr. Taylor years after the final separation took place. But the 
influence was not wholly on one side. They travelled much 
together, each in his own little boat, and Mr. Burns himself 
tells us that it was Mr. Taylor’s example that led him to adopt 
the native costume. The China Inland Mission owes much to 
the kind providence which brought these two kindred souls 
together at this particular date. 

Captain Bowers, a good Christian man, was used of God 
in bringing the needs of Swatow before Mr. Burns and Mr. 
Taylor. He offered them free passages on board the Gee/ong, 
which they thankfully accepted. After about four months’ 
residence in Swatow, Mr. Taylor left for Shanghai, intending to 
return in the course of a few weeks. Various events, over 
which Mr. Taylor had no control, prevented his return to 
Swatow, and ultimately led to his settling in Ningpo. Here 
he threw himself into the work with characteristic earnestness, 
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both as an evangelist and a physician. It was here also that 
he severed his connection with the Evangelization Society. 
But though no longer officially connected with that Society, 
there was no breach of friendly feeling on either side. As long 
as the Society continued to exist, he kept up regular corres- 
pondence with his former supporters, and did all in his power 
to help on the work on the ground. The separation, which 
occurred in 1856, placed Mr. Taylor in the position of an 
independent worker, without a salary, or a fixed income of any 
kind, and dependent upon God alone for supplies. Mr. ‘Taylor 
speaks of the step as not a little trying to faith. But he took it 
in faith, and he never regretted the decision. ‘© And how 
blessedly,’’ writes Mr. Taylor, in his interesting ‘ Retrospect,’ 
‘* He did lead me on and provide for me, I can never, never tell.”’ 

At the close of sev2n years of missionary service Mr. 
Taylor’s health gave way, and it became necessary for him to 
return to England for a time. This was to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor a great trial, for they were deeply interested in the 
successful and growing work around them, and the work never 
needed their presence so much as it did then. But God’s ways 
are not our ways, neither are His thoughts our thoughts. His 
thoughts, however, are never wrong, and His ways are always 
right. It was this illness that brought Mr. Taylor to England 
in the autumn of 1860, and it was his stay in England during 
the subsequent five years that led to the formation of the China 
Inland Mission. Before leaving China he was led to pray 
earnestly for four or five devoted young men who—not wishing 
for more than their actual support—would be willing to come 
out and labour with him. But he was thinking of the needs of 
the work at Ningpo and the surrounding country solely, when 
thus pleading with God. The thought of establishing a Mission, 
which should have for its aim the evangelization of Inland 
China, had not as yet entered his mind. As yet his ideas were 
strictly parochial. Of that grand Imperial vision which was 
waiting him, and which so filled his soul later on, he does not 
seem to have caught even a glimpse at this time. On the wall 
of his little study in Beaumont Street, London, was hung up 
a large map of the Chinese empire. It was while gazing on 
that map, with the Bible in his hands, that the vision came to 
Hudson Taylor. He was urged by a friend to prepare a series 
of papers on China for the Bapiist Missionary Magazine, which 
were afterwards published under the title of ‘‘China’s Spiritual 
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Need and Claims.’’ ‘The preparation of these papers clothed the 
vision with a significance and a power which appealed to his 
own mind with an overwhelming force. He became convinced 
that ‘‘ for the evangelization of Inland China a new and special 
agency was needed.’’? ‘The next question was: Who will under- 
take the task? Mr. Taylor was deeply conscious of his own 
weakness and unworthiness, and did all in his power to move 
the existing Societies. But none seemed prepared for so great 
a movement. Then came the question to himself personally : 
Will yow not take up the burden yourself and carry it for Zy 
sake, and for the sake of China’s perishing millions? 'The 
story giveu by Mr. Taylor of the struggle which followed is of 
thrilling interest. He did not find it easy to say ‘‘ Here am I 


’ 
” 
send me. 


But eventually God gave him the needful strength ; 
and at Brighton, on the 25th of June, 1865, he offered himself to 
God for this service, and prayed for twenty-four fellow-labourers— 
two for each of the eleven unoccupied provinces and two for 
Mongolia. On the margin of his Bible he wrote these words: 
‘¢Prayed for twenty-four willing, skilful labourers, at Brighton, 
June 25, 1865.’’ How simple! Yet how momentous! 

I will not dwell on the practical measures adopted in 
connection with the establishment of the Mission after this 
act of self-surrender on the part of its founder. Neither 
will I dwell on the ever memorable voyage of the good ship 
Lammermuir, which left the London docks on May 26, 
1866, and cast anchor off Shanghai on September 30 of the 
same year. Neither will I dwell on the early trials and suffer- 
ings which the Mission had to encounter in its early efforts to 
take possession of Inland China. Suffice it to say that the 
blessing of God has been resting conspicuously on the Mission 
from the beginning, and that during these forty years it has 


been growing steadily in influence and power. ‘The little 
band of 13 missionaries, who left England for China with Mr. 
Taylor, has grown into a host of 828. Fifty-eight of its 


missionaries were killed during the Boxer trouble, but it has 
now five more missionaries than it had before that crisis. ‘Ihe 
‘* eleven inland provinces ’’ have been occupied, and there are 
to-day, in connection with the work of the Mission, 200 central 
stations and 450 out-stations. Since its foundation there has 
been a total of nearly 20,000 baptisms. It may have had hard 
times; but it has never been in debt. It is contrary to the 
principles of the Mission to appeal for money, and yet millions 
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of dollars have been contributed to support its work. ‘There 
was a time when the Mission was ridiculed as the offspring 
of ignorance and religious frenzy; it is now universally 
respected as a grand civilizing as well as an evangelizing agency. 
It was predicted that the retirement of its founder from active 
control would be the death of the Mission; but the Mission has 
never shown greater stability, vitality and force than it has 
done during the past few years, thus proving beyond all 
controversy, that it is founded not on the influence of man but 
on the power of God. All the Missions in China are deeply 
indebted to the Inland Mission, for it has been a foremost 
agency in unlocking China on the one hand, and in calling 
attention to the spiritual need of China on the other. The 
interest felt in China and in all the China Missions, in all parts 
of the Christian world, is to be ascribed largely to this one great 
organization. 

A word in conclusion touching the founder of the Mission. 
When I arrived in Shanghai in 1855, Mr. Taylor had been 
there over a year. We did not see much of each other in those 
early days. It was in the early seventies that I became really 
acquainted with the man and learnt to love him. He never 
visited Hankow without calling on Mrs. John and myself, and 
many an hour did we spend together in closest fellowship. A 
friendship was formed in those days which has been growing 
in depth and intensity ever since. It was impossible to come 
into close contact with Mr. Taylor without feeling that he was 
not an ordinary man and that as a Christian he towered far 
above most men. The things in him that impressed me most 
were these:—He was a man of boundless faith. God and His 
love, Christ and His Cross, the Gospel as God’s ove remedy for 
China and the whole world, were great realities to him. His trust 
in God was implicit, and he rested the whole weight of his soul 
on Christ’s atoning sacrifice. Whatever doubts he may have 
had in his younger days, not a trace of their existence could be 
detected at this time. He wasaiman of prayer. He lived in 
the atmosphere of prayer. It was his vital breath, his native 
air. He believed, not only that God cow/d answer prayer, but 
that He ad answer prayer. And well he might, for he himself 
had asked much and often of God, and Col had never failed 
him. He loved and revered the Word of God ‘To him the Bible 
was God’s inspired Word. He fed his soul on it, his mind was 
saturated with its blessed truths, and he built on its promises 
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as on an eternal rock. He lived in closest fellowship with 
Christ. The doctrine of the mystical union of Christ and the 
believer was a great reality to Mr. Taylor. He lived in Christ 
and Christ lived in him. This is a theme on which he delighted 
to dwell. He was a very affectionate man ; his heart was full of 
love, not only to God but to the men, and women, and children 
by whom he was surrounded. His love for the Chinese was 
manifest to all, and they knew it. His influence over men, 
and especially the members of his own Mission, was very 
remarkable, and this is to be ascribed in a great measure to his 
kindliness of heart, his humility and self-denial. He was the 
servant of all, though the head of the Mission. He never 
asked any man to do what he was not ready to do himself, or 
endure what he was not prepared to endure. ‘Then he was 
a man of consummate common sense. It required a close 
acquaintance with Mr. Taylor, at least on the part of an out- 
sider, in order to be duly impressed with this fact. But it was 
emphatically so. He had studied human nature closely, and 
knew it well. He knew how to deal with men, and so to help 
them as to bring the best out of them. 


! His capacity for work 
was im'nense. 


And to crown all, there was the szzg/eness 
of aim. He did not fritter away his time and energies on a 
hundred and one things. God had given him 
do, and he did it. ‘‘’his one thing I do.’’ That was his 
motto. Such was Hudson Taylor as I knew him. He seemed 
to me to be a man of God, raised by God for a great work, 
and wholly devoted to the work which had been given him 
to do. 


this work to 


And the death of my dear brother was a harmonious 
supplement to his beautiful life. His work was done, his 
heart ceased to beat, and he died a painless death. To de 
an China, and to rest beside the remains of his first wife 
and several of their children, is exactly what he 


would 
have chosen. Hudson Taylor is not there. 


He is with the 
Christ whom he loved so well and served so faithfully. But 
the fact that what was mortal of the great missionary is 
laid there will make the cemetery at Chinkiang a hallowed 
spot, not only to the missionaries of his own Mission but to 
the missionaries of every Mission in China. We thank God 
for Hudson Taylor, and we will continue to pray for the 
great Society which God has given to China 


through his 
instrumentality. 
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Three Venerable Missionaries. 
BY BERNARD UPWARD. 


DR. MARTIN. DR. GRIFFITH JOHN. REV. J. HUDSON TAYLOR. 
Born April 0th, 1827. Born December 14th, 1831. Born May 2st, 1832. 
Arrived China April 10th, 1850. Arrived China Sept. 24th,1855. Arrived China March Ist, 1854. 


} 


Y OT often do three such pioneers of missionary enterprise 


have the privilege of meeting together on the field of 
their labours after half a century of unremitting toil. 
Dr. Martin, Griffith John, and Hudson Taylor have each passed 
the allotted term of ‘‘three-score years and ten’’; each, too, has 
been a pioneer in his particular work; for half a century each 
has devoted his life to the land of his adoption, with no incon- 
siderable success seeking to bring Truth to the Chinese and the 
Chinese to ‘Truth. 

The Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL. D., was born on the 
roth April, 1827. He was the first of these veterans to reach 
China, arriving on his birthday in 1850. Alike as missionary, 
as Legation Secretary, and as Principal of the Peking University, 
his work as author and as teacher stands unrivalled. His 
‘‘Evidences of Christianity,’ ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,’’? and 
‘International Law,’’ are standard Chinese works to-day ; whilst 
his ‘*Cycle of Cathay,’’ and ‘‘ Lore of Cathay,’’ show that Dr. 
Martin’s ability as an author is equally manifest in works in his 
mother-tongue. Since the retiral of the foreign professors from 
the Peking 


educational work in connection with Viceroy Chang Chih-tung 


University, he has been engaged in literary and 


at Wuchang. Not long since Dr. Martin was contemp!sting 
spending the evening of his days in active connection with his 
old mission—the American Presbyterian—at Peking. 

The Rev. Griffith John, D.D., was born on the ryth 


December, 1831, and reached the end of his long voyage to 


Shanghai on the 24th September, 1855. Shanghai was his 
’ 


first mission station. After a six years’ missionary apprenticeship 
there, the Yangtse ports having been opened, Griffith John 
moved on to Hankow, and—becamne the Apostle of Central 
China. Although the first work was to gather in and form the 
nucleus of a church there, regions beyond ever claimed him. 
Long, trying, and adventurous journeys were frequently under- 
taken ; in preaching the evangel, his zeal has been unremitting ; 
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Scriptures all over the empire. Needless to say these abundant 
labours have brought their own reward; and this year, sur- 
rounded by tokens of the fruits of his toil, the Doctor celebrates 
his jubilee in China. 

The Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, M.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., was 
born May a2tst, 1832, and arrived in China for the first time 
March rst, 1854. In 1865 he was led to found the China Inland 
Mission, with the carrying of the Gospel into China’s unmissioned 
provinces as his objective. All readers of missionary literature 
know the story of the entering in and taking possession, of the 
widespread itineration and exploration, then of the planting of 
mission stations and the organising of churches, the reaping of 
the harvest-fruits. Hudson Taylor has kept the ‘‘ opening up”’ 
of China ever before him through good report and ill, never 
swerving from his purpose; and now from Chihli to Yunnan, 
from Chekiang to Kansuh, his fellow-workers are tasting the 
sweets of the door opened wide and effectual. 

The writer had the privilege of taking this photograph ° 
last Saturday, May 24th, in the garden of the China Inland 
Mission compound, Hankow, just previous to Hudson Taylor’s 
paying his long anticipated visit to Hunan’s proud capital, 
Chang-sha. 


The day after penning the above came the sad telegram 
from Chang-sha telling us that the beloved founder of the Inland 
Mission had fallen on sleep—just seven days after the photo 
was taken. 





><> 


The Object of Bible Study.* 


BY D. WILLARD LYON. 


HE object of all study is to learn. One studies books, 
because he expects to find in them something that he 
has not known before. Search for knowledge lies at the 

root of study. 

What one may learn from a given book, however, is 

limited by the scope of that book. One does not look for ethics 
in a book on mathematics, nor for the discoveries of science in 





* An English translation of an address delivered at the National Conven- 
tion of the United Society of Christian Endeavor for China, at Ningpo, May 
12th, 1905. It may be found in easy wén-/: in the Report of the Convention, 
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a book on ethics. The object of the study must be determined, 
to some extent at least, by the purpose of the book studied. 

In the study otf the Bible the same rule applies. We need 
therefore first to appreciate the main theme of the Bible before 
we can define for ourselves the object which we should have in 
view in its study. Some regard the Bible as history, but fail to 
see the principle on which its history is based. Some speak of 
it as a collection of biographical sketches, without recognizing 
that one fundamental thought runs through all its annals of the 
words and deeds of great men. Others say that the Bible is 
merely a book of religion, without seeming to realize that there 
is a philosophy of revelation. But to the one who goes beneath 
the surface the Bible may comprise an answer to three 
important questions in the human heart: first, Who is God? 
second, What is God’s will, especially for me? third, How can 
I, a mere man, get strength to do God’s will? Everything 
that the Bible has to say may be grouped around these three 
ideas: the nature of God, God’s will, the way in which man 
may accomplish His will. 

If these are fundamental ideas in the Bible, what ought to 
be our purpose as we approach it for study ? 

In the first place, the object of our study should be to draw 
near to God, in order to know Him better. As the prophet 
Hosea has said, ‘*‘ Then shall we know if we follow on to know 
the Lord’’ (Hos. vi. 3). But why should we know the Lord ? 
Because, unless we do know Him, we shall be unable to 
distinguish between His voice and the voice of men. If the 
sheep does not know his shepherd’s voice, how shall he know to 
escape when the thieves and robbers come? There may be 
those who feel, if they do not say it, that God is too far away 
to be seen or heard, and therefore too far away to draw nigh to. 
‘To such comes the promise, ‘‘ Draw nigh to God, and He will 
draw nigh to you’’ (Jas. iv. 8). Better still there is One 
who will lead us into this fellowship. It was this lesson that 
Philip had to learn when he said to Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us’? (John xiv. 8); for the reply he 
got was, ‘‘ Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father ; and how sayest thou then, Shew us the Father ?’’ 
(John xiv. 9). 

But it is not enough to draw near to God with our mouths 
aud honour Him with our lips. (Matt. xv. 8) We must 
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ap proach Him in spirit and in truth (John iv. 24). The Bible 
thus becomes like a mighty telescope, through which we may 
see Him who is invisible and on our hearts receive the very 
imprint of His image. 

Secondly, our object should be to understand God’s will. It 
will not suffice to know His nature ; we are to search out His will. 
This will is sometimes plainly revealed, as in His direct commands 
which are recorded for our instruction. Sometimes it is hidden 
beneath the surface, as in His dealings with His chosen people. 
Again there are times when His will is proclaimed by prophet 
or saint ; but best of all do we find it embodied in that perfect 
Example, who not only explained in clearest terms the funda- 
mental principles of God’s revealings, but translated them into 
the living language of character, so that when 
knowledge of Him they marvelled and 
Whether by direct command, or through the teachings of 
prophets, or by the words and life of Jesus Christ, men are led 
thereby to know what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God. 

It was to prove this will that Paul said to the Romans: 
‘‘Be ve transformed by the renewing of your mind’’ (Rom. 
xii. 2). It was to the Ephesians he added, ‘‘ Proving what is 


men took 
wondered greatly. 


acceptable unto the Lord’? (Eph. v. 10). And again, ‘‘ Where- 

fore be ve not unwise, but understanding what the will of the 

Lord is’? (Eph. v. 17). Aside from the Bible it may be 
/ P, 


possible to apprehend a little of what God’s will is; but to see 
it clearly we must concentrate our vision upon the Scriptures 
themselves. The will of God is the treasure-store of the Bible ; 
as with sea-covered pearls, and earth-hidden wealth, so with the 
perfect will of God the search must be deep and persistent if 
the treasure is ever to be found. 

Our third object should be a search for power. Although 
we may recall the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way ? by taking heed thereto according 
to Thy word’? (Psa. cxix. 9); a'though there may come to our 
minds the statement of Jesus when He said: ‘‘My meat is to 
do the will of Him that sent me and to finish His work’? 
(John iv. 34); and although we may realize that only those 
who do the will of the Father in heaven can be counted among 
Jesus’ real relations (Mark iv. 35); vet after all we cannot help 
feeling our weakness, our lack of strength to do what we know 
to be the will of God. We often feel as Paul did when he 
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exclaimed, ‘‘For to will is present with me; but how to 
perform that which is good I find not’’ (Rom. vii. 18). It is, 
however, in this very Word that we shall find the secret of 
power. As Paul himself at another time said: ‘‘ But we all, 
with open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord”’ (II Cor. iii. 18). 

In short, then, each time we come to the Bible we should 
nourish this three-fold thought: first, to draw close to God ; 
second, to know His will ; and third, to learn the secret of being 
able to do His will. There are three prayers, the spirit of which 
we may well offer up each time we open the Word: first, 
“Nearer my God to Thee ;’’ second, ‘‘ What shall I do, Lord ?”? 
(Acts xxii. 10); and third, ‘‘ Lord, grant me, according to the 
riches of Thy glory, to be strengthened with might by Thy 
Spirit in the inner man’? (Eph. iii. 16), that I may be able to 
‘*do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me’’ (Phil. 
iv. 13). With such an attitude of heart, and with such prayers 
as these, uttered in holy sincerity, who shall be able to measure 
the good that will surely come to us from the study of this Book 
of all books ? 





The China Centenary Missionary Conference. 
BY REV. G. H. BONDFIELD. 


OR many reasons the General Missionary Conference 
which is to be held in 1907 will be of exceptional 
importance. First and foremost it will be a Centenary 

Conference, celebrating the completion of the first hundred 
years of Protestant missionary work in China. ‘Then, in the 
long interval since the last General Conference, momentous 
changes have taken place. The China of to-day is different 
from the China of 1890. 

The growth and development of the native church have 
forced a new set of problems to the front. Colleges and schools 
and organizations for the production and circulation of Christian 
literature have to face fresh conditions. ‘The friendly attitude 
of officials and /z¢eratz point to wider spheres of influence and 
evangelistic effort. The fact that since 1890 the Protestant 
missionary force in China has been nearly trebled, and that the 
conditions of residence and travel in the interior have vastly 
improved, suggests the possibility of a new forward movement 
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all along the line. Are we not therefore justified in looking 
forward to the coming Conference with large expectations ? 

One of the permanent Committees appointed by the Confer- 
ence of 1890 was charged with the duty of ‘‘ making provision ”’ 
for the next Conference. This Committee now reports that the 
following steps have been taken :— 

(1). A strong General Committee has been formed by 
adding over fifty representative missionaries to the original 
committee as corresponding members. 

(2). It has been decided that the Conference shall meet in 
Shanghai not later than May rst, 1907, and shall last for ten days. 

(3). To the Constitution of the Conference a great deal of 
consideration has been given. ‘The Committee’s suggestion that 
it should be a Conference of de/cgates has been approved by 
fully 90% of the corresponding members. ‘The delegates are 
to be elected on the following basis: Each Missionary Society 
with ten or less than ten members on the field shall be at 
liberty to elect one delegate. Societies with over ten members 
shall elect one delegate for every ten, or fraction of ten higher 
than one-half. ‘Thus a mission with 20-25 members will be 
able to send two representatives only, but a mission with 26-29 
members will have the right to send three. In cases where a 
society or mission has organized groups of workers in different 
parts of China, the proportion will be adjusted so as to allow 
the mission to have at least one representative for each of its 
groups or districts. 

But why, it may be asked, should it be a de/egates’ confer- 
ence? Why not invite the whole missionary body as before ? 
The answer is that the missionary body is now far too large. 
In 1890 there were about 1,300 missionaries. Now there are 
over 3,270, and by 1907 the number will probably be 3,500. 
Should there be the same proportionate attendance as in 1890, 
over one thousand missionaries would be present—a number for 
which it would be almost impossible to find any kind of 
accommodation in Shanghai. Apart from this difficulty, a dele- 
gates’ conference will be more thoroughly representative, and its 
decisions will carry greater weight both on the field and at home. 
It should be understood, however, that any missionary w// de 
free to attend the Conference, though the right to vote will be 
restricted to delegates. Delegates and non-delegates alike will 
be supplied with tickets, for which a small charge will be made. 
It is hoped that a sufficient sum of money will be realized by 
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the sale of tickets to defray all printing and incidental expenses. 
Members of the General Committee will be ca-officio members 
of the Conference, though they will be expected to provide 
themselves with tickets if they attend the meetings. 

(4). In thus adopting the principle of delegates, the Com- 
mittee are following the plan which has been tried with marked 
success in India. It is further proposed to follow the Indian 
Conferences in appointing Committees beforehand to deal with 
each of the subjects to be presented to the Conference. Papers 
will be prepared on the various subjects, and a series of resolu- 
tions will be drafted by each Committee. A summary of the 
papers will be read or a short speech embodying the substance 
of them will be made by the mover of the resolutions, after 
which the subject will be open for discussion. ‘The Indian 
method makes for thoroughness and brings discussion to a 
practical point. ‘The programme is less crowded, and the 
greater part of the time is not taken up by the reading of papers. 

(5). The evening meetings will be reserved for popular 
lectures and public addresses. ‘The Committee hope to make 
these open meetings a special feature of the programine. 

(6). Dr. Arthur H. Smith, at the request of the Committee, | 
has kindly undertaken to give in a lecture or paper a survey of 
missionary work in China during the century, and it is hoped 
that this lecture or paper will be but a summary ofa series of 
papers that will be subsequently published by Dr. Smith as a 
‘*Centenary Memorial Volume.’’ In addition, the Committee 
hope to be able to prepare a Mission Handbook with full 
statistics. ‘To this volume each Society will be invited to con- 
tribute a succinct historical summary of its work in China. 

‘The Conference Committee will now be glad to receive 
suggestions for the programme. It should be unnecessary to 
go back to ‘‘first principles’? in every case. Much may be 
taken for granted, and attention should be concentrated on the 
real problems with which we are confronted. Let there be 
prayer for guidance, and let there also be a determination to 
make the Centenary Conference the starting point for fresh 
endeavour and the source of new inspiration. 

The Executive members of the General Committee are : 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Graves, D.D. (Chairman), Revds. G. F. Fitch, 
D.D. (Treasurer), Young J. Allen, D.D., J. W. Stevenson, 
R. T. Bryan, D.D., C. J. F. Symons, E. Box, D. MacGillivray, 
A. P. Parker, D.D., R. E. Lewis, and G. H. Bondfield (Secretary). 
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A Centennial History of Protestant Missions 
in China. 
BY REV. A. H. SMITH, D.D. 


HE General Committee in charge of the arrangements for 
the Conference of 1907 are planning for the compila- 
tion of a compendious summary of the work of all the 

societies working in the empire. It was at first proposed to 
commit this task to a single individual, but when the matter 
was discussed in a special meeting held May 22nd the utter 
impracticability of the undertaking was recognized. 

There is no single individual, whatever his acquaintance 
with China, who could survey the whole immense field with so 
minute and comprehensive a vision as to be able to present it as 
a co-ordinated and harmonious whole. Were there no other 
difficulty the limitation of time would be a fatal bar to success. 
Under these circumstances it was unanimously voted to attempt 
the task by an entirely different process. The Committee is 
communicating with the ome management of all the different 
societies concerned, and is asking each one to arrange for the 
preparation of a succinct summary of its own individual work 
in China; all the manuscripts to be sent to Shanghai to be 
edited, and eventually published in a volume (or volumes), which 
will then become a complete, an authentic, and a permanently 
valuable history of Protestant missions in China for a century. 

To this plan there are obvious objections. The home 
societies are burdened with many anxieties of administration 
and of revenue. So far as we know, only four of them—the 
English Baptist, the London Mission, the Church Missionary 
Society, and the British and Foreign Bible Society—have 
already prepared complete surveys of their work for their 
first hundred years. To them the suggested task will be 
a relatively easy one. But there is danger that some, or 
several others, may decline, neglect, or forget the request, in 
which case the history will be by so much incomplete. That 
this would be a great misfortune each one of us is able 
clearly to perceive by supposing the mission to be that of 
one’s own society. Yet, for aught we know, this may be 
the very one which, without some especial effort, may be 
excluded from the honorable summary. It is the object of this 
paper to suggest to every oue of its readers that it is both his 
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duty and his privilege to prevent so unfortunate a result. We 
ought to write to the secretaries or managers of our societies, 
once and again, stirring up their minds by way of remembrance 
and suggestion. ‘They should be urged to take early and 
decisive action in the matter and to report to their representa- 
tives on the field that they have done so. When once the 
significance of the publication of this collection shall have been 
duly apprehended in the home lands the rest will no longer be 
or appear difficult. Will not the reader act upon this sugges- 
tion at once, avd kecp on until he ts assured of the desired 
action ? 





Educational Department. 


Rev. A. S. MAnn, -advtor. 








Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’’ 








Public Education in the Philippines.* 
BY DR. DAVID P. BARROWS, 
General Superintendent of Education in the Philippine Islands. 


UBLIC education in the Philippine Islands as we planned it 
and are endeavoring to fulfill it, is not limited to ordinary 
class-room instruction in the common English branches. It 

is rather a large, general purpose to raise the spiritual character, the 
industrial efficiency, and the political capacity of a population of 
nearly 7,000,000 Christian people who, with a few exceptions, are 
illiterate, poor and subject to the political and economic subservience. 
The whole character of the government which has been formed 
in the Philippines is educative in so far as it seeks to develop in 
the people new capacities and open new avenues of activity to them. 
But the main reliance for accomplishing the social and spiritual 
awakening is based upon the school system, because experience 
in the United States has demonstrated that such efforts applied to 
young people may result in a gain in intelligent, moral sturdiness 
and industrial efficiency far in advance of what was possessed by the 
parents of the child who has received an education. 


*A paper read before the Fifth Triennial Meeting of the Educational 
Association of China, May, 1905. 
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The effort in the Philippines to educate and socially reorganize 
an entire race of people has been made on a comprehensive scale 
because of the fact that the desire for education and for social 
and industrial improvement is universally felt among the Christian- 
ized Filipinos. The Filipino people, by which I mean the great 
body of Christianized inhabitants of the archipelago, 7,000,000 
in number against 648,000 pagan and Mohammedan Malays, are 
separated by a wide gulf from all other peoples of Malasia or 
south-eastern Asia. Their spiritual ideas and aspirations are totally 
different from those of the Malays of the Straits Settlements or 
the inhabitants of Siam or Burma. ‘The educated class among the 
Filipinos, though it is very small in number, is by religion, 
language, education, manner of life and social standards European 
rather than Oriental, and the lower classes, the great bulk of the 
population, while poor, unlettered and differing little from other 
Malayan peoples in material condition, have one and alla different 
point of view. They are Christian, not Mohammedan or pagan. 
They are ambitious, eager for enlightenment, ready to work for 
better conditions, and under proper leadership to make great 
sacrifices, not conservative and distrustful of modern civilization. 
It is this character (which distinguishes the Filipino from all 
other peoples of the Far East, unless it be the Japanese) which 
called for a liberal policy on the part of America in giving to them 
self-government and education. The policy which has been followed 
is the only one which it would have been statesmanlike to have 
employed. ‘To have followed a repressive and illiberal policy would 
not only have been an act of supreme injustice, but would have 
resulted in failure. I speak with some confidence on this matter, 
for I have dealt at first hand with the pagan Malayan and the 
Mohammedan Malayan, and I know the wide gulf that separates 
them from the Filipino. 

American schools have been established in the Philippines for 
a little over five years. The Bureau of Education was created four 
years ago in January. In this Bureau all public instruction is 
centralized ; by this is meant that the Head of the Bureau and his 
associate superintendents make all appointments, authorize the 
opening of all public schools, control the disbursement of all school 
funds, prescribe the courses of study, and plan and direct educational 
work in all its features. The entire archipelago has been politically 
divided into forty provinces, besides the city of Manila. ‘Thirty- 
seven of these are inhabited almost entirely by Christianized 
Filipinos, two by the mountain pagan Igorottes and one by the 
Mohammedan tribes, or Moros. In the thirty-seven Christian 
provinces there are 660 municipalities which correspond quite closely 
with the former Spanish pued/os and which have local self-govern- 
ment. The Bureau of Education has organized school work 
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covering all of these municipalities except twelve. For school 
administration the Islands are divided into thirty-six school divisions, 
each in charge of a division superintendent. The divisions are 
again cut up into districts, which usually embrace in boundaries one 
or more municipalities ; each of these is in charge of a supervising 
teacher. ‘These districts are the fundamental units of our system. 
I should like to describe a typical one : 

It embraces a territory formerly comprising two pueblos, about 
sixty square miles in area. The main pueblo is on the coast, and its 
jurisdiction runs for about five miles along a beautiful strip of shore 
and sea. Every mile or so there is a fishing hamlet with its cluster 
of nipa-thatch houses set back among the cocoanut palms and acacias, 
while the beach of yellow coral sand is covered with long fishing 
boats and nets. The ‘‘centre of the town’’ is about a mile back 
from the coast on the banks of a small river, up which good-sized 
trading fpraos can come at high tide. Like all Filipino towns it is 
built about the public square or f/aza. On one side is the magnifi- 
cent church, whose high belfry and bright roof are discernible for 
miles away above the foliage of the palms and mango trees. ‘The 
presidencia, or town governinent house, occupies another side of the 
plaza. Here are the officers, the president, treasurer, secretary and 
justice-of-peace, and herein the municipal police have their head- 
quarters. On the other side of the plaza are two school buildings 
built some fifteen years ago by the Spanish government. They were 
substantially constructed buildings of stone and with iron roofs, but 
were made low, dark and insufficiently ventilated. About a year 
ago the Municipal Council appropriated money for the reconstruction 
of these buildings on plans prepared by the American teacher, and 
now an additional wooden storey has been added to each, while the 
lower storeys have been lifted and large windows and new wooden 
floors put in. ‘This double building is now the central town school 
with a daily attendance of about 300 primary pupils. There is also 
a class of twenty-two boys and girls who have completed the primary 
course and have begun the intermediate course of instruction, which 
comprises grades IV, V and VI. In one of the rooms of the lower 
storey a carpenter’s shop with six double benches has been fitted up, 
and behind the buildings a piece of land, about a hectare (2) acres) 
in extent, has been provided by the town, where there is a flourishing 
school garden and a baseball ground. The plaza is also the centre 
of the commercial life of the community, and there are about twenty 
shops and stores, including the drug-store, some kept by Filipinos 
and some by Chinese, either facing the plaza or on streets in the 
immediate vicinity. ‘The great bulk of the dwellings are on well-laid- 
off streets running from the plaza and are of bamboo and nipa palm, 
but there are about a dozen very handsome and well-built houses with 
spacious rooms containing magnificent hardwood floors, where live 
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the few wealthy educated families of the town. ‘These few families 
own extensive rice haciendas in the pueblo, have a large number of 
dependent tenants, and are interested in a variety of profitable com- 
mercial undertakings. The head of one of these families is a physician. 
Two others studied in Spain and have traveled in Europe. One has 
visited the United States. All but three have received at least a fair 
Spanish education. They and their families are charming enter- 
tainers, extremely bright conversationalists, warm-hearted and 
hospitable people. It is in this town centre that the American 
teacher quite naturally has his residence. He has a comfortable 
rented house with a couple of servants and lives very well. We have, 
however, seen only the centre of his work. Six miles away towards 
the hills is the other pueblo, the interior town, and scattered 
over the entire jurisdiction, which is largely devoted to rice culture, 
are numerous hamlets called davrios, where live the bulk of the 
26,000 people who constitute the population of these two pueblos. 
Besides the central school which employs five Filipino teachers 
and the central school of the other pueblo, which employs three, 
there are fourteen small barrio schools in the hamlets; four of 
them are on the coast in the fishing barrios and one on the island 
offshore; seven are in the barrios of the plain and valley, and two 
are far back in the hills in little settlements quite entirely removed 
from the life and influence of the coast town. All of these Filipino 
teachers but one are paid out of municipal funds which come from a 
land tax amounting to one-half of one per cent on land valuations. 
The exception is an Insular Filipino teacher paid by the central 
office. ‘This teacher is a very bright young man, a native of the 
town and a recent graduate of the Philippine Normal School. It is 
he who teaches the twenty-two pupils of the intermediate grade. The 
time of the supervising teacher is largely passed in the saddle. He 
visits nine of his barrio schools each week, spending about an hour in 
each one. ‘Twice a month he visits the mountain barrios, and at equal 
intervals, unless the sea is too rough, he visits the school on the 
little island off the coast. Every afternoon from 3.30 to 5 he has a 
teachers’ training class attended by nearly all the central and barrio 
teachers and by six asfiraniecs, or apprentice teachers, who are 
serving without pay. These teachers receive regular graded 
instruction in English branches, and are drilled in methods of school 
work and school organization. ‘Three evenings a week he has a 
night school from 7.30 to g attended by about twenty-five adults of 
the town, including several of the town officials. About once a 
week there is a meeting of the Town Board, which he frequently 
attends to lay before this Council the needs of the schools. In 
addition to these duties he is responsible for the school properties, 
including text-books, has to secure these supplies from his Division 
Superintendent, and attend to their distribution and collection. He 
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is supposed, moreover, to make a careful study of the geography and 
sociology of his district, to become thoroughly acquainted with all of 
its life and activities, with its people, its difficulties and its wrongs. 
It is obvious that to do this work successfully calls for a very high 
type of young man; one who has youth, physical strength and endur- 
ance, courage, kindliness of heart, and willingness to give freely of 
his time and strength. ‘To be successful, moreover, his moral life 
must be above reproach. We have several hundred young men 
doing work of this kind most successfully, and I believe they are the 
finest product of American civilization and American university life. 
A teacher's work is not done when his classes are dismissed, for he 
is resorted to almost daily for advice, counsel, and help by almost 
evervone of the community. During the season of typhoons his 
work is exceedingly arduous and frequently full of danger from 
swollen streams and angry seas. He runs considerable risk from 
contagious diseases, especially small-pox. The end of the year sees 
him pretty well worn down, but the ten weeks’ vacation during the 
hot season enables him to travel and rest, and he comes back with 
the opening of the year full of eagerness and courage and with new 
ideas of making his service more effective. Once a year, usually 
during the rice harvest in December and January, the rural schools 
close, and all American and Filipino teachers gather at the provincial 
capital at an institute for the training of the Filipino teachers. 
This is one of the hardest working periods of the year, but it brings 
all the teachers together and makes an enjoyable break in the con- 
tinuity of the forty weeks’ school term. Besides this rural work 
which we are trying to make co-extensive with the thirty-seven 
Christian provinces, at each provincial capital there has been 
organized a provincial high school. ‘These institutions will be, and 
are rapidly coming to be, technical training schools. Besides a 
course in literature, science and history, they offer a course in 
teaching, a course in commerce, a course in agriculture, and courses 
in arts and trades. As six years’ study are requisite to entrance 
upon this course it will be understood that we have very few pupils 
actually beginning these high school courses as yet, but we 
have some 10,400 pupils in the intermediate grades, IV, V and VI, 
which come between the purely primary work, which we are trying 
to make universal, and the technical instruction of the high school. 
A few statistics showing the amount of work done by the Bureau 
of Education at the present time must not be amiss here. During 
the past two years the work has grown very rapidly, due mainly to 
the opening up of new barrio schools and the effort to reach the 
benighted portion of the population. Our schools closed for the 
school year on the 31st of March with a daily school attendance for 
the month in both primary and intermediate schools of 349,468 
children. Of this number approximately 10,400 were intermediate 
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pupils and the rest primary. Our aim is to give primary instruction 
continuously to 400,000 children. There are about 1,200,000 chil- 
dren in the Philippines between the ages of six and fifteen years. 
Our primary course is only three years in length, each year consist- 
ing of forty weeks of instruction. If we can teach 400,000 children 
continuously we will be able to give this much instruction to all. 
Thus we have already nearly reached our first goal, and if this can 
be kept up in ten years we will have no illiteracy among the younger 
generation in the Philippines. There were in the month of March 
4,213 Filipino teachers paid by municipalities, 277 Insular Filipino 
teachers paid by the Central Government, and about 850 American 
teachers, either supervising districts or teaching in intermediate and 
high schools. 

I must not greatly extend this paper, but the picture of the 
plan of our work would not be complete unless I illustrated it 
by examples of a few lines of special effort which characterize it. 
I should like to speak of five: Physical development, industrial 
training, science work, training in citizenship and training in ethics. 

We plan to make through the public schools a determined 
effort to raise the health and bodily vigor of the population. The 
population of the Philippines is a very prolific one and is rapidly 
increasing. It has grown from one million and a half a hundred 
years ago to practically seven millions now. At the same time 
infant mortality is enormous. Through our training in house- 
keeping, which we are undertaking to give all young girls in the 
intermediate course, we hope to teach something of the care of 
infants, the preparation of infant clothing and suitable diet for the 
infant child. We hope, also, through this instruction in house- 
keeping, to considerably improve and vary the ordinary diet of the 
Filipino people. ‘The Filipinos are not a well-nourished stock, and 
though food products abound, or can be made to abound, yet the 
Filipinos suffer from mal-nutrition. The great proportion of the 
people, and this is especially true of the young men of better 
families who are entirely relieved from exercise of any sort, are 
poorly developed physically. In all our schools, primary and 
intermediate, we are introducing physical exercise and athletic 
games, especially baseball. 

With reference to industrial training, it might be asserted that 
the whole bent of the system of public schools is to prepare 
the pupil for a useful place in the industrial life of his 
community. This work begins in the primary school, where 
instruction is given in arts and manufactures indigenous to the 
Islands, while in the intermediate schools there is a two or three 
year course in wood-working or iron-working. These courses 
are extended and very much more fully taught in the secondary 
schools. In addition to this, by means of school gardens in the 
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primary schools and two or three years’ instruction in elementary 
agriculture in intermediate schools, we hope to maintain the interest 
of our graduates in the agriculture of the country, and to give them 
a practical knowledge of how the agriculture and industry of the 
Islands may be improved. 

Closely related to the latter line of endeavor is the science 
work, which is commenced in the intermediate course, and is a 
prominent feature in nearly all the secondary courses. We have 
made a special effort to secure from the United States young men 
and women who have had special university training in science 
work, and to afford them the necessary equipment to make the 
science work of our schools particularly strong. ‘I‘his is a side of 
education which has been wholly neglected in the Islands heretofore, 
and this side of the Filipino mind has been quite undeveloped. ‘The 
Filipino student is proving himself a most patient and enthusiastic 
investigator in the laboratory. 

In citizenship, also, we have definite purposes in our instruction. 
The work begins with the study of Philippine government as it 
exists under American rule, and the study of the municipal and 
provincial codes and the Acts of Congress and of the Philippine 


Civil Commission creating central government. From this it 
extends to the study of the government in the United States and 
colonial systems of European Powers. ‘Through literary and 


debating societies we are giving work in parliamentary law, a 
subject with which even the most educated Filipinos are quite 
unfamiliar. The franchise in the Philippines depends upon the 
possession of property or of literacy. Very few of the inhabitants 
are able to qualify by reason of their possession of property, but 
within the next few years the schools of the Islands will produce 
many thousands of young men, with a fair education in English, 
who as they come to the electoral age may enter the political life of 
their towns and provinces. Our trust is that the introduction into 
the political life of the Filipino communities of a body of young 
men who have had intimate association with their American 
teachers and possess, at least, the rudiments of an education, will 
liberalize and democratize the municipal life and destroy the old 
régime which consolidates all political and social influence in the 
hands of a few men. 

All instruction in the public schools is secular and necessarily 
so. We are, however, greatly concerned with inculcating proper 
moral standards and training the Filipino boys and girls in conduct- 
ing their lives in accordance with these ethical standards. This is 
certainly the most vital part of our work: Can the moral character 
of the race be lifted? Much has already been accomplished by 
indirect influence. The character of the American teachers has 
been exceptionally high, and it is noticed that the Filipino teachers 
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associated with the American teachers gain greatly in their work, in 
moral strength, in truthfulness, and in their willingness to act 
disinterestedly for the public good. We hope and believe that the 
educational work we are giving has a power to transform the moral 
life of the race, to make it honest, frank, unselfish, and pure. This 
must necessarily be the final test of the work of the education of the 
Islands. We feel assured that the Filipino is second to few races in 
point of mental gifts. He is a surprising learner, quite the equal, 
it seems to me, of the Japanese. His deficiencies are moral rather 
than mental; he is, however, both child and adult, exceedingly 
responsive to good example and to high ideals. If the new system 
of social life which American government is bringing about in the 
Islands can appeal to the higher side of the Filipino, and strengthen 
his purpose to realize higher standards in his own life and in the life 
of his community, our ambition will be achieved. 


ee 
Notes. 

MONG recent educational movements in China perhaps 
none is destined to have a more far-reaching effect than 
the new World’s Chinese Students’ Federation. Such at 

any rate is the ambition of its promoters. What in brief is the 
scheme ? It is a plan to unite all Chinese who have received 
a modern education so that they may work together for the 
enlightenment of their country. There certainly are possibilities 
involved. The membership might reach as high as 10,000, includ- 
ing all the leaders of thought in China. A well-fitted club-house 
in Shanghai would provide a centre for the advance movement 
such as it has never known before. A publishing house directly 
under the control of the Association would have facilities for 
issuing periodical and current literature better than anything 
at present circulated in the empire. The leaders of such a move- 
ment would have a hearing and an influence such as no other 
scholars of the empire would possess. No superintendent of 
education could be successful without co-operating with the Asso- 
ciation; no man ambitious of intellectual prominence could afford 
to neglect it. 

Such might be the Association if all the hopes of its founders 
are realised. But it is needless to say that the dangers and 
obstacles are many. Foremost would probably be the struggle 
for control within the Association. ‘The advantages given to the 
officers and to the rank and file would be decidedly disproportionate. 
Such an Association would have as its object not only social 
service but personal ambition. In this distinction lies all the dif- 
ference in the world. ‘The great societies of the West which 
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accomplish so much, whether for civic reform, care for children, 
organized charity, etc., represent disinterested effort in its purest 
form. If fame or reputation come to any men through them it is 
such a fame as this: ‘‘ Whosoever would be first among you, shall 
be servant of all.” If the name of Jacob Riis is known throughout 
the United States it is not because he has secured power and office, 
but because for years, without a thought of self, he has fought 
the battle against evil, as willing to serve as a volunteer in the 
ranks as to command the forces drawn up for attack. 

This, then, is the danger of such an Association—internal 
struggle for control, and an attempt to make the Association serve 
the interests of the members rather than the good of the nation. 
Such a society will floursh in proportion to the self-sacrifice of 
its members, and perish if that is lacking. And by self-sacrifice 
is meant no little thing. It means the readiness of hundreds to 
lead lives of obscure usefulness, being prepared to serve in a 
humble position, obedient to their superiors, without a thought of 
intriguing or of planning to raise themselves in life, but waiting 
only for the advancement that comes, if it comes at all, through 
the recognition of faithful service and conspicuous talent. 

But from such an Association as this there is everything to 
hope and little or nothing to fear. It contains the potentialities 
of tremendous good. The question is not whether it will do 
good or harm; but whether it will succeed in doing the good that 
is aimed at. Hence our best wishes must go with it, and we may 
watch its progress with sympathy and hope. 


This movement is another of the indications which are pressing 
so thick upon us now that China is about to take the direction 
of all affairs that concern reform and progress into her own hands. 
It is a sign that the Chinese character, conservative and cautious 
as it is, has at last begun to be convinced that the old must pass 
away and that it must choose the new. The nation’s period of 
primary education seems to be coming to an end, and young 
China is now about to determine the path along which it must 
travel. 


The officers of the World’s Chinese Students’ Federation 
are as follow: 

President—Lee Teng-hwee (B.A., Yale, ’99), of Batavia, Java. 
Vice-Presidents—H. K. Woo, President of City Girls’ School; 
T. Y. Kung, President of City Educational Association. Recording 
Secretary—Y. L. Fonger. Corresponding Secretary—W. W. Yen 
(B.A.), St. John’s College. Treasurers—S. C. Lin, K. VY. Hook. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—S. L. Hsia, S. T. Sun. Executive Committee— 
H. IL. Zia, Anglo-Chinese College; K. S. Tong, P. S. Wong. 
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The objects of the Association are : 
A.—To help in the advancement of the Chinese empire by 
providing— 

1.—An educational mission to reorganise the educational 
system of the country. 

2.—A translation department for imparting Western knowledge. 

3-—A printing press for publishing books and periodical 
literature. 


4.—An employment bureau to supply the country with quali- 
fied men. 


B.— To help the student body, both at home and abroad. ‘The 

Federation shall aim— 

1.—To promote closer union and sympathy amongst Chinese 
students residing in all parts of the world. 

.—To provide and seek employment for members of the 
student body when they return from their studies abroad, 
or when they graduate from colleges in China. 

3.—To render mutual help and assistance among members 
in the way of introductions, recommendations, etc., either 
gratuitously or at a nominal charge. 

4.—To provide home life and social reunions for students 
who reside or pass through this port by the establishment 
of a club in Shanghai, which shall be the headquarters of 
the Federation. Clubs with similar objects to be also 
established in foreign countries, or wherever branches of 
the Federation exist. 

5.—To assist deserving students to pursue their studies abroad. 

C.—The aims of the Federation shall be entirely non-political 

and strictly educational and social. 


Ny 


The editor of these Notes would like to make the request to 
those interested that they would keep him posted on all new matters. 
Especially he would ask that those desiring books, magazines, 
and all kinds of publications noticed would send him copies. Such 
courtesy would be deeply appreciated and would greatly help the 
work of this department. Address: St. John’s College, Shanghai. 











Over-Sensitiveness. 
Hypersensitiveness may come from overwork or illness, or from plain 
selfishness. To be easily annoyed is to be sick or selfish. When we are played 
out or worked out, our nerves are worn to the quick, and writhe at the touch 
of trifles. Then—rest for our lives. Wecannot afford not to. But there is an 
irritability that is not physical. It is moral orimmoral. It comes from being 
self-centred. We live, but will not let live. We want our way anyway. If we 
are interrupted we are visibly annoyed. Interference, corrections, suggestions, 
light our gunpowder and we explode. Other people’s pleasures and pains, 
their children, cats, dogs and canary birds, are impertinences. Why? Because 
they do not pertain tous. This is plain selfishness. Let us beware. It is the 
spirit, the essence of evil. Let us go to the Cross of Jesus and learn to love. 
We shall always be in relations in the world. Letus make them loving rela- 
tions. Let us look out for hypersensitiveness. It means peril for body and soul. 
—Dr. MALTBIE D. Bascock in 7he Young Men of India. 
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Correspondence. 


Cc. Y. M. C. A. & MEMORIAL HALL. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: The Chinese Young 
Men’s Christian Association and 
its trustees have entered into an 
agreement with the Martyrs’ 
Memorial Committee to accept 
the funds of the latter up to 
Tls. 12,000, and to construct the 
Martyrs’ Memorial Hall in con- 
nection with our new building, 
as forecasted in Pastor Kranz’s 
letter to the RECORDER for 
July. 

Since the date of his letter we 
have closed in on the offer of Sir 
Thomas Hanbury to sell to the 
C. Y. M. C. A. cadastral lot 74, 
central district, Shanghai. The 
architectural plans have been 
very greatly altered to meet the 
new requirements, and we shall 
begin building as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Your readers may be interested 
to know that the plans for the 
building include, besides the 
Martyrs’ Memorial Hall seating 
over 700, a small hall seating 
140, and a gymnasium which 
will accommodate 450, reading, 
game, and class rooms, library, 
offices, and a few bedrooms. 

By immediate construction we 
hope to meet the wishes of the 
Centennial Conference Committee 
and be able to place the Hall at 
the disposal of the Conference. 
Three simultaneous meetings of 
different sizes can be held if 
necessary in the C. Y. M.C. A. 
building. 

If a still larger auditorium is 
required for evening mass meet- 
ings no doubt the plans for 
putting in a new ceiling in the 
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Town Hall will make that 
auditorium usable. 

As considerable money will 


yet be required to carry out this 
whole project well the C. Y. M. 
C. A. itself, and the Committee 
of the Martyrs’ Memorial, will 
either or both be pleased to re- 
ceive subscriptions from persons 
interested. 
Yours faithfully, 
RoBERT E. LEWIS. 

15B Peking Road, 

July rith, 1905. 

CHINESE HYMN TUNES. 

To the Editor of 

‘« THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR Sir: As the sender of 
the Pentatonic tunes which ap- 
peared in the June RECORDER, 
I have read with great interest 
Mr. Ohlinger’s letter on the 
subject in this month’s issue. 


Your heading, ‘‘ Adapting 
Hymns,’’ is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer. We are a Tune-book 


Committee and have nothing to 
do with hymns as such in our 


present capacity. We are not 
even adapting fumes, as Mr. 
Ohlinger seems to think. One 


of our rules of procedure has 
been not to alter a diatonic tune 
to a Pentatonic one. 

Mr. Ohlinger speaks of the 
tune to ‘‘ Art thou weary’’ as a 
‘*favourite old tune vamped up”’! 
To the best of our knowledge 
and belief, it is an absolutely 
new tune, composed specially 
for us by a musical gentleman in 
Leicester, England; and I person- 
ally am at a loss to see what 
old tune it is supposed to be. 

The idea of a department to 
deal with questions relating to 
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the praise of the churches is a 
good one, it appearstome. Mat- 
ters of taste need not be dealt 
with, notoriously de gustibus 
non adisputandum ; but it would 
be a universal benefit to exchange 
views and record experiences. 

I wonder, for example, how 
many have discovered that ‘‘ it 
is hard to get voices to sustain 
the same note while enunciating 
three or more words.”’ I have 
taught systematically and have 
not run up against that difficulty, 
though I thought I knew them 
all. 

I am sorry a vagrant semi- 
colon made me talk nonsense 
in the June RECORDER. WhatI 
wrote was: ‘‘ In the opinion of 
the compilers as things 
are at present, the, best results 
in Chinese congregational sing- 
ing are obtained by the musically 
unlearned many singing an air 
which presents no difficulties to 
them, and the cultured /few 
singing the parts.’’ 

I would respectfully repeat my 


former plea, ‘‘ 7ry the tunes 
with your Christians.” 
Yours, etc., 
C. E. C. 
AN OPEN LETTER 


To THomMAs COCHRANE, Esq., 
M.B., C.M., Chairman of the 
Peking Committee on Union. 


DEAR Sir: I learn from the 
circular you sent me that a 
committee has been formed in 
Peking to secure that God shall 
be translated by the word Shang- 
ti in all the Chinese Christian 
literature. 

You wish me to assist you in 
appointing a member of each 
mission to help you to accom- 
plish your object. I have waited 
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a long time, carefully considering 
the subject, wishing, if possible, 
to see all united in this vital 
matter. 

I have carefully re-examined 
the places in the Chinese classics, 
where Dr. Legge translates the 
name Shang-ti into English with 
the English word God; I have 
read the unanswerable argument 
of the late Bishop Russell, and 
the recently published and equally 
able article from the pen of Dr. 
Stanley. I have examined its 
use in the books prepared by 
those who translate God into 
the Chinese language with the 
Chinese word Shang-ti. 

After all I can but believe as 
I ever have, and as Mr. Warren 
says, ‘‘ | #7 is not a translation 
of God,’’ and he claims that all 
concede it.* 

Take all the passages where 
the name Shang-ti occurs in the 
Chinese ancient writings, and 
there is no evidence, either from 
the circumstances or the connec- 
tion, that I can see to make one 
suppose that the Chinese ever 
meant our God when they said 
or sacrificed to Shang-ti. They 
did ascribe to him more of the 
attributes of divinity than did the 
ancients to Jupiter; neverthe- 
less he stands out clearly as the 
chief of the Chinese pantheon— 
the Jupiter of China. 

Take the noted and much 
quoted passage from the Shoo 
King, First Book, third chapter 
and sixth verse: Et a -- _ ¥, 
MP Ah PW, Fire. 

The Emperor Shun is repre- 
sented as sacrificing to Shang-ti, 
the six tsung (42), the gods of 
the hills and rivers and to all 
the other gods. Here a heathen 
emperor is seen sacrificing to his 
heathen gods, among which is 
Shang-ti. 


* May RECORDER, 1904, page 216, 
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In the Shih King, iii. 11, we 
read that ‘‘She (Kiang Yuan) 
trod on a toe-print made by 


Shang-ti and was moved. . . She 
became pregnant,”’ etc. 
This is much like many a 


story in ancient mythology; but 
we do not recognize in this pic- 
ture our God. 

When Drs. Gutzlaff and Med- 
hurst decided to use Shang-ti for 
God, they did not think that 
Shang-ti was the word in the 
Chinese language that meant god 
or God. Dr. Medhurst says in 
his dictionary: ‘‘ The Chinese 
themselves for gods and invisible 
beings in general use Shen.’’* 
They thought that the Chinese 
ascribed to Shang-ti more of the 
attributes of God than to any 
other of their almost innumerable 
deities, and that his name would 
bring up more of the ideas con- 
nected with the true divinity 
than any other word in their 
language. It seemed plausible, 
but was a mistake ; their position 
is untenable. Some think Shang- 
ti means the Supreme Being or the 
Supreme Ruler and use the word 
in this sense only, and without re- 
ference to its meaning an imagin- 
ary being, afalse god worshipped 
by the Chinese. You will surely 
agree with me that there are other 
words in the Chinese language 
with which we can express the 
idea of God’s universal sov- 
ereignty without predicating ofthis 
entirely imaginary being what 
can only be predicated of God. 

Here is a being, that it seems 
to me, every one who knows 
anything of the subject must 
class with the ancient heathen 
deities, with the heathen gods 
that our ancestors worshipped, 
and agree with me that he has 
no existence and never had, 
except in the imaginations of 


* Medhurst’s Dictionary, page 631. 
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the heathen who worship him. 
Is it not like blasphemy to call 
him our God? Tosay he“‘created 
all things,’ that ‘‘he is the 
father of our Lord,’’ seems to 
me like saying things that are 
not so. 

I believe some who use the 
word Shang-ti for God, think of 
it only as meaning the ‘‘ supreme 
ruler’’. It is, without doubt, to 
the heathen their chief god— 
their supreme ruler, or, as the 
Bishop of Victoria calls him, 
‘“‘high sovereign,’ the Chinese 
Jupiter. Jupiter is derived from 
words meaning heavenly father,* 
and we have the example of the 
inspired Apostles who, so far 
as we know never, when they 
wished to say ‘“‘ Heavenly Father,” 
called Him Jupiter. 

If when one first arrives in 
China his seniors tell him that 
the word for God, in the Chinese 
language, is Shang-ti; that some 
use Shen, but it is a word that 
the Chinese apply to a lot of 
inferior deities, that Shang-ti is 
their chief god, that they regard 
him as the ruler of the universe ; 
if surrounded by those who used 
Shang-ti in all their prayers and 
preaching, in their Bible and all 
their literature, he would at once 
commence to use Shang-ti even 
in his private prayers and to 
think of God as Shang-ti, and as 
soon as he could utter a few 
words in the Chinese language 
would commence in stammering 
tones to try to exhort people to 
worship Shang-ti. As the years 
go by the usage becomes strongly 
intrenched in one’s habits and is 
hard to break off, even when 
under other circumstances one 
is convinced that Shang-ti does 
not mean God and that it is very 
wrong to say he is. 


* The Standard American Encyclo- 
pedia, page 1,461. 
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In your conference you agreed 
that Shen should be ‘‘ used as 
the generic term for God.’’ This 
is in accordance with pretty 
general usage. ‘The Mandarin 
New Testament has been pub- 
lished for some twenty or thirty 
years with Shen for God and gods 
in both the Shang-ti and Tien-chu 
versions, and generally used in 
nearly all parts of the empire. 
In the Shang-ti version the Holy 
Spirit is Holy Shen, that is, Holy 
false god. ‘The fact that it has 
been used for nearly thirty years, 
with scarcely a word of objection, 
is proof of the truth of what you 
say in the circular, viz., that it 

‘ does not appear to the new gene- 
ration of missionaries ‘‘a vital 
matter of conscience.’’ I think 
it shows too not only that they 
do not make it a matter of con- 
science, but how readily they 
take whatever is given them. If 
they make anything a matter of 
conscience, should it not be what 
god they worship ? 

In such seritences as the follow- 
ing Shen is generally used by 
all parties: ‘‘ You worship false 
gods, but we wish to teach you 
to worship the true God.’’ For 
“gods” or ‘God,’ Shang-ti could 
not be used and make sense. 

If the first commandment were 
translated, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no 
other Shang-ti before me,’’ it 
would be meaningless and would 
not prohibit the worship of false 
deities. 

Shang-ti has been sacrificed to 
by the heathen emperors of China 
from remote ages, and is still 
sacrificed to by the present hea- 
then emperor, and is from this 
fact as well as the attributes as- 
cribed to him, a heathen deity. 
How wrong it must be to predi- 
cate of him, or of any other thing 
in the universe, what can only be 
predicated of God! 

But aside from all this, even 
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if you were right in saying that 
Shang-ti is God and could teach 
Christianity in that way, do you 
think it would be right for you 
and those associated with you to 
take from your fellow-labourers 
the liberty of the press any more 
than the liberty of speech? If 
successful in preventing us from 
having Bibles and other Christian 
literature now, the same spirit 
would lead you, not long hence, 
to take away the liberty of speech 
and tell us what words we may be 
allowed to speak. Even now, I 
cannot but note, you say in your 
Resolution, ‘‘all missionaries to 
be left free to employ such terms 
as they see fit in preaching.’’ I 
suppose there are not a few among 
those who do not agree with 
you, who will question the right 
of the Pei-ta-ho Conference, or 
the Peking Committee on Union, 
to tell them what words they may 
or may not use. How large this 
number is it may be difficult to 
say. I understand that Shang-ti is 
not approved by the Nestorians, 
the Mohammedans, the Roman 
Catholics, as well as by a respect- 
able section of the Protestants. 
How many of the latter it is dif- 
ficult tosay. You lay some stress 
upon a concensus of opinion you 
took. It may be well to remember 
that many would not notice such 
a circular; and brief replies, some- 
times only yes or no, are hardly 
satisfactory. However, taking 
it for what it is worth, we learn 
from a consensus of opinion taken 
in 1894 that less than half of the 
missionaries adhered to Shang-ti 
only for God, and more than half 
used Sheng-ling for Holy Spirit. 
This is drawn from 351 answers. 
‘* Coming from all parts of China 
and representing quite generally 
all the different missions.’’* 

* The CHINESE RECORDER, 1894, 
page 552. 
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But however small the minor- 
ity, if it were but one person, I 
cannot think it would be right 
for you, and those associated with 
you, to take this course. 

Why do you take all this 
trouble about the words used by 
others? Should not Christians 
be supposed to have a conscience 
and be left free to cultivate it? 
To us you seem to predicate of 
Shang-ti (surely a heathen deity) 
what can only, with truth, be 
predicated of God. But this 
is a matter concerning which 
everyone must have freedom of 
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will, or he could not be held 
responsible. If you are satisfied 
to say Shen ji} means spirit, 
and use it at the same time and 
in the same copy of the Bible for 
false gods and for Spirit, in the 
term Holy Spirit, making it to 
mean, according to your Bible, 
Holy false gods, we do not pro- 
pose to get up any combination to 
force you either into a ‘‘union’’ 
or to give up the terms of your 
choice. 
Yours very faithfully, 
ONE TO WHOM YOU SENT 
YOUR CIRCULAR. 





Our Book Table. 


Wilfred’s Voyage from London to 
China, and up the River Yang-tse 
to Chungking. By H.M.W. Lon- 
don: S. W. Partridge & Co., and 
Headley Brothers. 


This descriptive story of a 
child’s journey from London to 
Chungking will be read and 
admired by children at home and 
abroad. In forty demy quarto 
pages, which are embellished 
with fully forty pictures, much 
has been told; but we shouldn’t 
wonder if, like their poor friend 
Oliver, the home children won't 
want ‘‘ more.’’ 

Their natural question will be: 
‘“Didn’t Wilfred see flying fish, 
or divers, and lots of things?” 
We appreciate the difficulty of 
crushing this big subject into 
such a limited space; but we 
would suggest that in future 
editions there should be more 
pages or smaller type, and so 
allow of more matter. Better 
for the children to have an 
hour’s study than half an hour’s 
skipping more than half-way 
round the world. 





The first Calendar to come to 
hand for 1906 is that issued 
by Wei-hai-wei Mission Press. 
Price $2.50 per 1,000, post free. 
Name of city or mission will be 
added, if desired, for 50 cents 
extra per 1,000. Ready for dis- 
patch the first of September. 
Size of Calendar 11 by 14. No 
pictures. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

From Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., London :— 

Easy Graphs. 
Price Is. 


By H.S. Hall. 


Ballads Old and New. H. B. 
Cotterill. Parts I. and II. Price 
Is. each. 

Globe Geography Readers. 
Intermediate. By Vincent T. 
Murche. Price ts. gd. 


‘‘Carrots.’’ Justa Little Boy. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. <A charm- 
ing story for children. Price ts. 

Object Lessons in Elementary 
Science. Stage V. Based on the 
scheme issued by the London 
School Board. By Vincent T. 
Murche. 2s. 
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From George Philip & Son, 
London :— 

The Landseer Object Readers. 
Infants. Price 8d. Book I., 9d.; 
Book II., 1s.; Book III., 1s. 3d. 

The Landseer Object Lesson 
Hand-book and Reader. Infants. 
2s. Book I., 2s. 6d.; Book III., 3s. 


Opium In The Orient. A 
reprint of the Report of the 
Philippine Commission. The 
Anti-Opium League have printed 
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ten thousand of these Reports, 
and are sending them to news- 
papers—secular and religious—in 
England and America, to be 
scattered in every manner pos- 
sible, in order to try and stir up 
public sentiment against the 
traffic in the baneful drug. 


Willing and Obedient. Memo- 
rials of Eleanor Agnes Pollhill. 
By her sister, Annie W. Marston. 
China Inland Mission. 1d. each. 


Books in Preparation. 


The following books are in 
course of preparation. Friends 
engaged in translation or com- 
pilation of books are invited to 
notify J. Darroch, 9 Seward Road, 
Shanghai, of the work they are 
engaged on, so that this column 
may be kept up to date, and 
over-lapping prevented :— 

S. D. KE. List :-— 

Translated by Miss Laura 
White :—Christmas in Different 
Countries. 

By Rev. J. 
in Life’s Race. 

Prepared for S. D. K.:—Anglo- 
Chinese Readers and a Chinese 
Primer, by Miss Jewel. 


Sadler :—Winners 





Commercial Press List :— 

Laughlin’s Political Economy. 

Hinman’s Eclectic Physical 
Geography. 

Milne’s Planeand Solid Geome- 
try. 

Geographical Terms in Chinese, 
European Constitutional History 
(for Educational Association). 

Green’s History of the English 
People, translated for the Kiang- 
nan Arsenal. 


Shanst Imperial University 
List :-— 

Twentieth Century Atlas of 
Popular Astronomy. By Heath. 





Physical Geography. Published 
by Keith Johnston, Edinburgh. 

Evolution. By Edward Clodd. 

History of Russia, Rambaud. 

Biographical Dictionary, pub- 
lished by Chambers. 

Text-books of Tokio Normal 


School. Translated from the 
Japanese: Meteorology, Iron- 
work, Mineralogy, Zoology, 


Physiology, Physics, Pedagogy, 
Physiography. 





Fundamental Evidences of 
Christianity. By Dr.H.C.DuBose. 

Catechism of Synoptic Gos- 
pels. By Mrs. H. C. DuBose. 

Sharman’s ‘‘ Studies in the 
Life of Christ.’’ By Miss Sarah 
Peters. 

Hymn of Creation, or the first 
leaf of the Bible; according to 
Professor Bettex. By Rev. F. 
Ohlinger. 

Tales from Tolstoy. 
J. Genahr. 

Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Bethink Your- 
selves.’’ By Rev. F. Ohlinger. 

Nobody Loves Me. By Mrs. 
O. F. Walton. Translated by 
Mrs. C. W. Mateer. 

Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment. Rev. C. H. Fenn. 

Commentary on the Four 
Books. By Dr. Henry Woods. 


By Rev. 
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Editorial Comment. 


DvURING the past two years 
there have been occasional ref- 
erences in the RECORDER to 
the Centenary Missionary Con- 
ference to be held in 1907. We 
now publish on another page 
the Conference Committee’s 
official announcement. The 
committee have wisely enlarg- 
ed their number by inviting rep- 
resentative missionaries from 
all parts of China to become 
corresponding members of the 
committee, and we may take 
it for granted that the decisions 
which have been arrived at are 
the result of mature discussion 
and careful enquiry. 

The Conference, we observe, 
is to meet on or about May rst. 
For our friends in West China 
an earlier date might be more 
convenient, but April is usually 
the wettest month in Shanghai, 
and is, in addition, a most in- 
convenient month for mission- 
aries engaged in school and 
college work. 

*K * 

IN some respects the Con- 
ference is to be on new lines. 
The number of missionaries 
now on the field, apart from 
all other considerations, makes 
an open conference almost an 
impossibility. A Conference 
of Delegates seems to be the 
only assembly that can be kept 
within manageable limits. We 
are glad to see that the com- 
mittee have had the courage 
to decide on fresh lines of pro- 
cedure in bringing subjects be- 
fore the conference. Over- 


crowded programmes and a 
multiplicity of papers are the 
bane of missionary conferences. 
If the committee can carry 
through their proposals and give 
more time for discussion, they 
will deserve the thanks of all. 
The committee very properly 
invite suggestions. We hope 
our readers will take the hint 
aud not only say what is in 
their hearts, but say it soon. 


* * 


THE idea of a Centenary 
Review of Mission Work in 
China, by Dr. Arthur H. Smith, 
is a capital one. The dry 
bones of statistics are to be 
gathered into another shape. 
We do not envy the committee 
their task ; for all who have had 
occasion to compile statistics 
have found it a well-nigh hope- 
less task to get returns from 
some missions. Still a well- 
organized attempt may succeed 
if the secretary adds patience 
to persistence and has plenty 
of both. 


ok * * 


A PLEASING and character- 
istic feature of the last month 
has been the exercises held in 
connection with the closing day 
of the summer term of many 
of the missionary educational 
institutions. From the reports 
of the speeches delivered on 
these occasions we see that 
various references have been 
made to the desire for the new 
learning, to the renaissance 
of China, and to the need for 
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emphasizing the importance of 
character over knowledge. For 
after all, as one speaker said, 
what tells is not what a man 
knows or does, but what he is. 

THE emphasis thus placed 
on the importance of Christian 
and ethical teaching in the new 
learning of China is very timely 
when we note such indica- 
tions as are pointed out by 
Mr. Mann on page 410 (in the 
Educational Department), and 
when we note the multiplica- 
tion of secular schools all over 


China. We have just heard, 
for instance, of five reform 
schools (three of them con- 


ducted in temples) in a small 
hsien city forty miles from 
Shanghai. We understand that 
the teachers are graduates from 
such schools as the one founded 
by the late Y. Ching-chong, 
who left $400,000 for its en- 
dowment and development. 
When we think of the three 
hundred students going through 
a four years’ training in this 
school; when we note the 
compilation, translation and 
printing of their own text- 
books ; when we take into con- 
sideration the Ellis Kadoorie 
Schools, the Chinese Public 
School, the Canton Guild Ang- 
lo-Chinese School, and other 
secular schools in Shanghai ; 
and when we think of the 
government schools in import- 
ant centres, all over China, we 
realise there is rapidly spring- 
ing up, and constantly increas- 
ingin volume, aphalanx of edu- 
cational forces which may or 
may not be animated and _ per- 
meated by a Christian spirit. 
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To all these schools the Chris- 
tian educationists will doubt- 
less exhibit a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, and through these 
agencies find opportunities of 
exerting a wide influence. 
* * * 
THESE opeuings of partly 
indirect influence recall the 
forcible words with which one 
of the leaders in the 1890 
Conference closed an able ad- 
dress: ‘‘ The conclusion of this 
discussion is that the relation 
of Christian education to the 
present condition and needs of 
China is vzta/and fundamental, 
that the golden threads of 
Christian truth, of Christian 
love, of Christian purpose, of 
Christian hope, must interpene- 
trate the very warp and woof 
of Western education as taught 
in China, that it may become 
a fabric of matchless strength 
and beauty, and of the highest 
usefulness to this people.’’ 
* * *:. 
THROUGH the kindness of 
Mr. Bernard Upward, of the 
London Mission, Hankow, we 
are able to present our readers 
with a unique photograph of 
three venerable missionaries (see 
half tone facing page 394. A 
pushing reporter once suggested 
to acentenarian that the public 
would like to know how he 
managed to live to such a 
greatage. ‘* By perseveranice,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘I just kept 
on livin’..?’ We need hardly 
remind our readers that there is 
livin’ and living. Our earlier 
volumes record the great work 


done by men and women 
whose years in China were 
few. ‘Their short lives were so 
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intense and so consecrated that 
we stand amazed at all they 
accomplished in such a short 
time. When we think how so 
inany gifted souls have been 
taken so early from the work 
they seemed just ripe for, we 
thankfully look on the faces 
of Hudson ‘Taylor and Drs. 
John and Martin. ‘They have 
lived both long and intensely ; 
and we trust that the two 
whose lives are still spared to 
us may be able yet to do much 
for China. 
se ry * 

It is an appropriate addition 
to a previous paragraph to quote 
a farewell se Dr. 
Martin’s in his good-bye a few 


ntence of 
days ago after fifty-five years 
in China. ‘*A man of high 
aims like Chang can do much 
for his people, but to raise them 
to a level with the nations of 
Christendom they require not 
external veneer, but such a 
change of heart as nothing but 
the Gospel of Christ has power 
to produce.”’ 
* * * 

SINCE the contribution from 
Mr. Upward was printed we 
learn that there is a mistake as 
to one of the facts concerning 
Dr. Martin. He did not act 
as Legation Secretary but Lega- 
tion Interpreter (see page 394). 

* * * 


From the particulars given 
in the Diary of Events of the 
two meetings held in con- 
nection with the agitation for 
more favorable provisions in 
the proposed new treaty regu- 
lating immigration from China 
to the United States, it will 
be seen that the boycott has 
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been vigorously entered on. 
In a country where the power 
of the guilds is so strong the 
subject cannot be lightly dis- 
missed and a safe forecast is 
impossible. Whilst we feel 
keenly the harsh and humiliat- 
ing treatment to which so 
many Chinese entering, or 
endeavoring to enter, the 
States, have been subjected, 
we regret this resort to a policy 
of retaliation. We understand 
that weighty assurances were 
given the prominent Chinese 
merchants by H. E. Mr. Rock- 
hill, the new American Minister, 
and Hon. J. L. Rodgers, the 
new Consul-General at Shang- 
hai, and it would naturally have 
seeined fair to refrain from boy- 
cotting measures until there was 
time to have the new treaty 
formulated and discussed. 

AT the same time we cannot 
but rejoice in this indication of 
the growth of a national spirit 
in China. It is notorious that 
in the war between China and 
Japan the south was indifferent, 
almost callous, to what was 
transpiring in the north ; then 
there was the general impres- 
sion, for several decades, 
with regard to immigration, 
that the Chinese government 
did not care whether its sub- 
jects emigrated or not. This 
state of affairs is rapidly chang- 
ing, and we cannot but wonder, 
in view of the presence of 
ladies at the mass meeting in 
the Wu-pén Girls’ School, if 
some of the change may not 
be accounted for in the increas- 
ed education of the women of 
China. 
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In our Diary of Events in 
the Far East will be found a 
notice of the sad death of Rev. 
A. G. Jones, of the English 
Baptist Mission, Shantung. 
Our deepest sympathies go out 
to Mrs. Jones who, with the 
only son, went to England in 
the spring to attend to the 
education of the two daughters 
already there. We would ex- 
press our heartiest sympathies, 
also, to the English Baptist 
Mission, of which Mr. Jones 
was the pioneer in Shantung. 

Mr. Jones was a man of 
unusual ability and consecra- 
tion, and as we think of the 
work he has done during his 
nearly thirty years in China 
we hardly know what to em- 
phasize most. We have heard 
of his organising ability, his 
famine relief work, the growth 
of his church, his literary 
efforts, his experiments in 
industrial problems, his theo- 
logical teaching, and feel that 
an estimate of his life and work 
can only adequately be done 
by those who lived and worked 
with him. 

* * * 


THE London and China 
Express of June 23rd makes 
clear that a mischievous and 
unauthorised use has been made 
by some one of the last S. D. K. 
annual report. Some remarks 
in the review of the report by 
the above paper, and some 
references to objectionable pic- 
tures, led Rev. W. A. Cornaby, 
Acting Secretary of the S.D.K., 
to send a report direct to the 
L. and C. Express. In the 
editor’s remarks we find the 
following :— 
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We have compared the copy of the 
report forwarded to us—as we naturally 
had reason to anticipate by the Society 
itself—with that now received, and 
find the two to be identical. The form, 
however, is entirely different. The 
cover of what we may term the 
spurious report has no title to it, nor 
does it contain within the list of 
members, the constitution of the 
Society, or the report of the annual 
meeting. Otherwise where blacker 
type is used to emphasise a point in the 
original, and true, report it is repeated 
in the spurious copy. The illustra- 
tions of the ‘‘ Korean crucifixions,’’ 
against which we animadverted, find, 
however, no part in the original, 
where the only illustrations are por- 
traits. We have pleasure, therefore, in 
withdrawing unreservedly the state- 
ments and inferences we based on 
their publication, with what we took 
to be the authentic report. Who for- 
warded the report and who included 
therewith the photographic represen- 
tations, from which we naturally drew 
the deductions in noticing the report, 
there is no evidence to show, though 
from several other matters that have 
come to our cognisance we can draw 
our own inferences. 

* * * 

AN interesting statement was 
made in a recent missionary 
prayer-meeting in Shanghai by 
Mr. R. E. Lewis in regard to 
the changing attitude already 
showing itself toward Chris- 
tianity. A Junior Secretary 
of the Board of Rites, and 
an Assistant Secretary of the 
Board of Punishments, both of 
Peking, have recently joined 
the C. Y. M. C. A. in Shang- 
hai as associate members. 
Fie ae : ' 
The provincial director of 
foreign studies for an interior 
province, and government stu- 
dents from north and south 
bound abroad have sought let- 
ters of introductions to the 
Y. M. C. A. in Tokio and 
other capitals. A deputy ap- 
pointed from the interior to visit 
Japan and make an official 
report on the status of Chris- 
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tianity there has come to the 
Y. M. C. A. for introductions 
to Christian Japanese statesmen. 
The new Mixed Court Magis- 
trate is an energetic associate 
member of the Association in 
Shanghai, and we are pleased 
to add that eight young men 
of the keen and _ progressive 
type have recently confessed 
Christ in this Association. 


* *K * 


JUST as we go to press word 
comes to us of the last session 
of the Kiangnan Summer Con- 
ference which for ten days has 
been in session on the banks 
of the West Lake at Hang- 
chow. One of the most in- 
teresting and novel features of 
this Y. M. C. A. gathering was 
the sunset meetings held on 
the grass and rocks at the base 
of the Pao Hsu Pagoda. These 
meetings had to do with the 
great problems of China’s 
evangelization, and the last 
one will be memorable in the 
memory of all in attendance. 
The leader of the conference 
threw the meeting open for 
the expression of any ‘‘life- 
resolves”? which the delegates 
had arrived at, and the testi- 
mony of six non-Christian or 
backsliding Chinese was given, 
some in broken accents. But 
the most impressive testimony 
was that given by fifteen of the 
delegates—some of them the 
ablest men present—that hence- 
forth the chief passion of their 
lives will be the redemption 
of China. 


* * * 


THis decision was the natural 
consequence and culmination 
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of the conference, for it was 
announced at the first session 
that the underlying principle 
of all the discussion would be 
that the foreigners in China 
were the ‘‘helpers’’ and the 
Chinese must be the ‘‘leaders”’ 
in the Christian campaign. 
This statement may be the 
reverse of what has pervaded 
the thought of inany foreigners, 
but the sooner we assume this 
attitude the sooner will the 
Chinese feel not only the re- 
sponsibility but the necessity 
for a self-supporting, self-lead- 
ing church. 
* 

THE statistical tables pre- 
sented at the last business 
session of the Kiangnan Con- 
ference show that out of the 
total of 122 delegates twenty- 
four were speakers and guests, 
twenty-eight were principals or 
masters of colleges, two were 
medical students, two theolog- 
ical, fifty-three arts, and three 
were managers of business com- 
panies. These delegates came 
together from twenty-two col- 
lege or city associations, and 
will take back with them new 
purposes and determinations 
which should show themselves 
in the growth of the church. 
The only regret we hear men- 
tioned in regard to the confer- 
ence is that all the delegates 
were required to live on the con- 
ference grounds, which made 
it impossible for the Hangchow 
friends to take special 
advantage of the gathering. 
On the other hand, this require- 
ment helped no doubt to pro- 
mote the intensive growth of 
the meeting. 


any 
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Honor to Hudson Taylor. 


The coffin containing his mor- 
tal remains arrived on Monday, 
5th, from Chang-sha, and the 
cortege moved on without delay ; 
‘ leaving no time for any public 
demonstration. But on Wednes- 
day the distinguished founder 
of the China Inland Mission was 
not forgotten at the union prayer 
meeting. 

The Rev. Arnold Foster spoke 
of him as not only the founder 
of a mission that has done great 
things for China, but as having 
quickened the zeal and stimulated 
the exertions of every missionary 
society in China. 

Dr. Martin endorsed the senti- 
ment, and said that he had long 
ago placed on record his estimate 
of Hudson Taylor and his work. 
He was a man who needed no 
honorific title, and as we speak 
of Martin Luther so may we 
speak of taylor by ‘‘ the name 
his mother called him by,’ a 
name illustrious for evermore. 
He was the Loyola of Protestant 
missions in China. (See Cycle 
of Cathay, p. 24.) 

Dr. John gave us_ personal 
recollections of the great pioneer. 
Nearly forty years ago, he said, 
a missionary in Shanghai had 
denounced his enterprise as ex- 
travagant because he was expect- 
ing the arrival of seventy men 
and women pledged to the Inland 
work! ‘‘ How many have you 
now,’’ he asked ? 

Answer, eight hundred. 

Dr. John went on to speak of 
the faith and prayer which gave 
Hudson Taylor power with God, 
and of the firmness and love that 
procured him a moral sway over 
the hearts of men. 
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In the absence of a fuller report, 
this brief note may serve to show 
the heartiness of a tribute which 
Was spontaneous and informal. 


WW. a es 
Wuchang, June 9th, 1905. 


The Peking Union Com- 

mittee’s Circular. 

We have much pleasure in 
inserting the subjoined circular, 
and trust it will call forth an 
immediate response from those 
who have not already replied to 
the circular issued at the begin- 
ning of the year. Dr. Cochrane, 
the Chairman of the Committee, 
writes that ‘‘the response re- 
ceived to date is most encourag- 
ixg. ‘There is scarce a dissen- 
tient voice.’ —Ep. RECORDER. 


PEKING, /st June, 7905. 

Some time ago we sent you a Cir- 
cular which contained the following 
resolution of the Peking Union Com- 
mittee :— 

Resolved: ‘*That the chairman be 
asked to write to a leading member 
of cach mission in each province, 
asking him to secure the appointment 
of a representative from his mission 
on the General Committee, who will 
be able to attend the sessions of the 
committee proposed to be held in 
Peking, about September, 1905. If 
such a representative cannot attend 
the sessions of the committee, he is to 
secure, if possible, that the sense of 
his mission be taken on the various 
propositions which came before the 
Pei-tai-ho Conference, and the result 
either forwarded in writing to the 
comunittee, or if preferred, communi- 
cated to them by some member of the 
committee whom that mission shall 
appoint to represent it.’’ 

The date of the above meeting has 
now been fixed for 28th September 
and following days, and we hope you 
may be able to attend. If we are in 
error in addressing this invitation to 
you, would you kindly pass it on 
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to the representative who has been 
chosen by your mission. We would 
be glad to have a reply to this invita- 
tion as soon as possible, so that we 


may know how many to provide 
accommodation for. We trust that 
the confereuce may be thoroughly 


representative, so that plans may be 
formulated acceptable to all for the 
consummation of the end in view. 

On the questions of a Union Hymn 
Book, common terms for God and 
the Holy Spirit, common designations 
for street chapels and places of wor- 
ship, we need say nothing here, but 
inasmuch as we have been repeatedly 
urged to indicate ideas on the 
question of Federation, and as we 
think that many valuable suggestions 
may be forthcomiug by a free inter- 
change of opinions at mission meet- 
ings and summer conferences, we 
append an outline of a_ tentative 





our 


scheme which may serve as a basis 
for discussion, 
We still await replies from a large 


number of those whom we addressed 
on this important matter, notwith- 
standing that to all who did not reply 
to the first circular a second circular 
was sent. Failure to reply greatly 
increases the already heavy work of 
the committee, delay, and 
makes the result less representative 
than it might be. May we ask you 
to lighten our labours by co-operating 





causes 


with us to obtain the necessary in- 
formation. 
To the many who have sent us 


letters of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, we would take this opportunity 
of tendering our sincere thanks. 
Yours sincerely, 
For the Committee, 
T. COCHRANE, Chairman. 
COMMITTEF 
THOS. COCHRANE, M.B., C.M., 
London Mission, Chairman, 
Rev. JOHN WHERRY, D.D., 
P rian Mission. 
Rev. FRANK I. NORRIS, M.A., 
Church of England Mission. 
Rev. H. H. Lowry, DD., 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
Rev. W. S. AMENT, D.D.. 
American Board Mission. 


resbyt 


OUTLINE OF TENTATIVE SCHEME 
OF FEDERATION. 
Title. The federation of the Chris- 
tian churches in China. 
Object. To federate all Christian 
churches in China with a view to 
closer union hereafter. 
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Methods, 1Ist.—The formation of a 
representative council, z# which the 
native church would be strongly repre- 
sented, to meet annually in different 
parts of China in turn. 

It would probably be necessary to 
have a series of councils, ranging 
from district and divisional councils, 
meeting frequently up to the council 
representative of the whole field. 
3ut whatever plan may ultimately be 
adopted, it is necessary to recognise 
the need of the full co-operation of 
the native church, and its adequate 
representation in all conferences or 
councils. 





2nd.—The appointment of two cor- 
responding secretaries, one native and 
one foreign, who would serve as a 
link between the various missions 
and churches now at work through- 
ont the empire. These secretaries 
would be appointed by the representa- 
tive council to hold office for one 
year, or until the appointment of 
successors. 

It shall be their duty to act as the 
recognised medium of communication 
between any one or more missions 
or churches, and all the rest on 
questions bearing on the subject of 


federation, or in any way tending 
to promote union. 
3rd.—The representative council 


shall have power to appoint com- 

mittees to deal with such matters as 

those enumerated under the next 

heading, viz: that of Work. 
encourage 


Work. To everything 
that demonstrates the essential unity 
of Christians, as e.g. : 

I. Union in educational work. 

2. Mutual division of territory to 
avoid overlapping. Free in- 
terchange of members. Oc- 
cupation of vacant fields. 





3. Compilation and use of a Union 
Hymn Book. 

4. The use of common designations 
for street chapels and places 
of worship without the addi- 
tion of any foreign name. 

The use of common terms for 
God and the Holy Spirit. 

6. The encouragement of the con- 
sideration of all questions 
likely to lead to the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom in 
China, such e.g., as trans- 
lation and literary work, 
social work, united missions 
of an evangelistic character, 
etc., etc 
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Central Shansi Conference. 


The missionaries and native 
leaders of the churches in Central 
Shansi met in Conference at 
Ping-yang-fu, May  rogth-21st, 
1905. 

The district represented ex- 
tends from Hsii-k‘eo in the 
north to Ho-tsin in the south, 
and from Lu-ch‘eng in the east 
to Sih-cheo in the west. We 
had the pleasure of welcoming as 
visitors Mr. and Mrs. Berg, and 
Mr. Bergling, of the Swedish 
Misson, and there were present 
thirty foreign workers and sixty 
native delegates. 

The arrival two days prior to 
date of Conference of three new 
lady workers from home, to- 
gether with an _ experienced 
worker transferred from the 
south, gave a special tone of 
joyful praise to the gathering, as 
did also a telegram received 
during the meetings announcing 
the coming of two more new 
brethren. 

In this was seen definite 
answers to the earnest prayers 
for more workers, which had 
gone up from last year’s Con- 
ference. 

But while new faces were 
warmly welcomed in our midst 
and new names were on our lips, 
there were chastened thoughts 
of those whose helpful counsel 
would no more assist our Con- 
ference and whose genial presence 
we would sadly miss. 

A few weeks after our last 
gathering a devoted worker, Miss 
Rasmussen, had been called from 
her lonely station on the western 
hills to the higher service in the 
Father's House. 

Later on an esteemed deacon 
of the Hong-tong church had 
passed away, followed in the 
winter by the gifted and success- 
ful preacher, Pastor Ch‘u, of ‘T'a- 
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ning, and on the eve of this 
year’s Conference another much 
valued helper, Deacon Chang 
Pao-tsiien, of Hong-tong, entered 
into the Master’s presence. 

While owing to pressure of 
other matters reports of local 
work had a smaller place in the 
Conference, yet from many dis- 
tricts we heard tidings of advance 
and development. 

The value of the opium refuge 
work was testified to by news of 
many patients putting away idols 
and becoming enquirers, while 
testimony was also borne to the 
great benefits resulting from pe- 
riods of several days’ systematic 
Bible study in classes either for 
men or for women, such as had 
been held in a number of centres. 

The burden of the prayers, 
addresses and Bible readings, 
both in English and Chinese, 
seemed, without previous con- 
sultation, to converge in a spirit 
of intense longing that waves of 
revival might visit us the leaders, 
and through us the churches 
throughout the province, that 
the purifying, controlling, organ- 
izing power of the Holy Spirit 
might be far more fully realised 
in every department of work, 
minimising failure, utilising more 
fully the means and men now 
available and greatly increasing 
the number of conversions. 

The English prayer meeting 
led by Mr. E. J. Cooper on 
Monday morning will be remem- 
bered as a time of blessing by 
those privileged to be present. 
Speaking from the words, ‘‘ The 
life that I now live,’’ the speaker 
referred to the abnormal condi- 
tions under which workers in 
the interior lived and laboured, 
and emphasized the absolute 
need of a correspondingly ab- 
normal spiritual force within 
each heart to contend with such 
conditions. 
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By the faith of the Son of God 
the Apostle realised such a force 
dwelt in him, and this victorious 
power is within our reach. 

In the Chinese meeting in the 
evening, as in the English meet- 
ing in the morning, a spirit of 
earnest longing and unusual 
fervour was manifested. 

The Sunday services too will 
be long remembered by the 
delegates. 

Mr. Berg’s helpful thoughts on 
‘Witness Bearing,’ as well 
as Mr. Dreyer’s address on 
‘* Vessels,’’ were received with 
very earnest attention. The 
latter was illustrated by a large 
assortment of and uten- 
sils of various shapes, sizes and 
uses, and the instruction drawn 
from them was pointed and con- 


dishes 


cise, and will furnish thought 
for days to come, while the 
lessons learnt will doubtless be 


passed on to others. 

It may be remembered that at 
our Conference last year a num- 
ber of tentative church rules 
were drawn up to be submitted 
to the churches for consideration. 

The gathering at this time 
was called specially for mutual 
consultation and united prayer 
regarding the amendment and 
confirmation of these rules. 

After due consideration of 
suggestions brought forward, a 
set of rules, dealing with the 
duties of enquirers, members, 
office bearers, discipline, ete., 
was fixed upon and ordered to 
be printed and circulated. 

In course of discussion many 
interesting subjects came up. 

Considerable time was spent in 
discussing the question of Chris- 
tians in relation to opium grow- 
ing. 

There were no two opinions 
on the general principle that it is 
contrary to the will of God to 
obtain profit from any connection 
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with the cultivation or sale of 
opium. But testimony was given 
that in some districts it is be- 
coming year by year more 


difficult to obtain a living by the 
cultivation of other crops. It 
Was stated as the experience of 
many that small patches of grain 
grown amidst large tracts of land 
devoted to the opium poppy are 
specially liable to spoilation by 
birds, as well as injury by the 
effluvia of the surrounding opium. 
This being the Christians 
in such districts find themselves 
in serious difficulty. Unwill- 
ing themselves to grow opium, 
it is profitless to sow other crops, 
while to their land to 
others, inevitably lays them open 
to the charge of complicity with 
the cultivation of the baneful 
drug. 

For poorer Christians in such 
districts the problem is of press- 
ing urgency, and it was agreed 


case 


lease 


that a very full consideration of 
the subject be made with a 
view of finding some alternate 


course for the and 
tempted ones. 

Proposals regarding the group- 
ing of churches with 
the conservation of 
concentration of 
favourably received. 

A delegate was appointed to 
the Peking Conference with re- 
commendations in favour of the 
term ‘‘Ki-tuh-sheng-kiao’’ for 
the Protestant church, ‘ Li-pai- 
t‘ang’’ for chapels, ‘‘ Fuh-in- 
t‘ang’’ for street chapels. For 
God and Holy Spirit the 
terms ‘‘ Shang-ti’’ and ‘‘ Sheng- 
ling’’ were unanimously pre- 
ferred. Willingness to adopt a 
Union Hymn Book was express- 
ed, with the desire that such a 
book contain a large proportion 
of mandarin and easy wén-li 
hymns as most suitable for the 
bulk of our congregations. 


perplexed 


a view to 
and 
were 


energy 
work 
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was marked 
spirit and 
im- 


Our Conference 
by much unity of 
unanimity of opinion on 
portant questions. 

For signs of blessing in the 
past year’s work we_ render 
praise to God, and we go for- 
ward cheered by the knowledge 
that all around there are pro- 
gress and great possibilities open- 
ing out before the church. 

‘‘ Brethren, pray for us.’’ 

ALBERT LUTLEY, 
Chairman. 
TA “« rs ry 
ERNEST H.TAYLor, Dalila 
ROBERT GILLIES, = J 





Some Notes on the Growth 
of Missions in Korea 
during Four Years. 


Korea is an interdenomina- 
tional experiment station, where 
some very interesting problems 
in missionary policy are being 
worked out. A visit to Seoul 
during the summer of 1900, and 
a second visit in December, 1904, 
have afforded the writer some 
opportunity for comparative ob- 
servations. It is not his present 
purpose to enter into a discussion 


of the methods of missionary 
work in Korea. A few jottings 
from notes made on these two 


occasions may, however, serve to 
set forth something of the 
progress which has been made. 
It was not until the autumn of 
1884 that the first Protestant 
missionary landed in Korea, and 
the summer of 1886 that the first 
convert was baptized. Yet in 1g00 
there were already 5,447 adult 
communicants and 17,935 catechu- 
mens, besides adherents and child- 
ren, in connection with the vari- 
ous Protestant missions in Korea, 
Four years later, according to 
figures furnished by Dr. H. G. 
Underwood, there were in Korea 
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sixty Protestant missionaries 
(not including women workers), 
having the care of over 820 
partially organized churches, 
with 16,233 communicants and 
11,003 catechumens. In one 
quadrennium the adult member- 
ship of the Protestant churches 
had nearly trebled. In the last 
year of the four, 2,400 new 
members had been received into 
full communion, or an average 
of 50 additions per week. 

More than half the member- 
ship being connected with the 
four Presbyterian missions at 
work in Korea (American, North 
and South; Canadian; and 
Australasian), the following 
statistics will be fairly indicative 
of the whole work :— 


STATISTICS OF THE COUNCIL OF 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS 
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_* Exact figures were not available at the 
time for these four items, 





Thus it will be seen that in 
four years the membership has 
doubled in these churches, and 
that in 1904 there were 23°/, 
more communicants than in 
1903. Itis to be noted that the 
church is weak in ordained 
elders; there are no ordained 
preachers in the full sense. The 
average amount of money con- 
tributed by each member was, in 
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1900, Yen 2.17; in 1903, Yen 
1.34; and in 1904, Yen 1.98. 


All the churches are reported to 
be fully self-supporting. 

In two of the Methodist 
churches the following figures 
will show the status in 1904 :— 
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Dr. Scranton, the superintend- 
ent of the missions of the M. E. 
Church (North) in Korea, ex- 
pressed the conviction, which 
seems to be shared by many 
other missionaries in Korea, that 
the day has passed when the 
foreign missionary can _ profit- 
ably engage in much _ direct 
evangelistic work. It is his duty 
to instruct the enquirers and 
Christians and to train up a 
native leadership for the church. 
Dr. Scranton lamented the fact 
that there were so few trained 
men on whom responsibility for 


church leadership could be 
placed. No elders have been 


ordained in his church simply 
because there are no men quali- 
fied for positions ot such respon- 
sibility. The same seems to be 
true in the Presbyterian missions; 
there is a dearth of available 
material for the making of 
ordained preachers. But all the 
missions are now directing their 
serious attention to the problem 
of training young men who may 
sooner or later become the pillars 


of the church in Korea. As a 
compensation for the lack of 
trained helpers the Korean 
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church sets an example to the 
world of the possibilities of lay 
activity and leadership. But it 
is not within our province at 
this time to study the facts and 
weigh the arguments for or 
against either arm of efficiency. 
Neither one should be developed 
out of proportion to the other; 
both are indispensable. 


D. WILLARD LYON. 


Opening of a New High 
School at Chungking. 


sy the kind invitation of the 
Friend’s Mission a large number of 
guests, both Chinese and foreign, 
gathered on the Pagoda Hill, south 
of Chungking, on Saturday, loth June, 
to witness the interesting function of 
the opening of the Wen-Fung Ta 
Chinese School. 

The school, which is a handsome 
foreign building of three storeys, is 
provided with spacious and airy 
lecture hall and class rooms and 
has sleeping accommodation for 100 
students, but with a little alteration 
may be made suitable for 150 board- 
ers. The whole structure reflects 
high credit on the architect, Mr. 
Alfred Davidson, who has, with cease- 
less diligence, superintended the build- 
ing during the past twelve months. 

H. B. M. Consul, W. P. M. Russell, 
Esq., after a few well chosen words 
pointing out that the school was 
opened not with the view of any 
monetary advantage but with the 
friendly desire of giving the Chinese 
a liberal education on Western lines, 
opened the door of the building amid 
loud and prolonged cheering. 

The guests were then shown over 
the establishment, which was prettily 
decorated with flags of various nations, 
kindly lent by their respective Con- 
suls, Mr. Nicholson and others. 

After the inspection of the buildings 
the visitors were invited into the 
lecture hall, where an exhibition was 
given by the students who have been 
in session since the Chinese New Year 
by demonstrating a proposition in 
trigonometry, and in a chemical ex- 
periment, and later in going through 
their drill and physical exercises, 
which latter they did in the distine- 
tive uniform which the students wear. 
All was done to the high satisfaction 
of all present.—IV. C. Mis. News. 
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Diary of Events in the Far East. 


Diary of Events in the Far East. 


July, 1905. 
16th.—Terrible rainstorm on Tai- 
shan. The temple in which Rev. 
A. G. Jones, of the English Baptist 
Mission, was staying, was demolished, 
and Mr. Jones killed. 





The American Boycott. 

19th.—According to a N.-C. Daily 
Neu's report very nearly fifteen hun- 
dred persons attended the mass meet- 
ing called on Wednesday afternoon 
at the Wu-pén Girls’ School, outside 
the West-gate of the native city, to 
measures with reference 
to putting into operation to-day the 


discuss the 


boycott on everything American as 
a protest against the proposed new 
Chinese Exclusion Treaty. There 
were also a large number of Chinese 
ladies, both old and young, present, 
who followed with intelligent interest 
the speeches that were made at the 
meeting. Besides the members of the 
Chinese Educational Association and 
older students of twenty odd schools 
there were present a large number of 
delegates from the Chambers of Com- 
merce and kindred associations of the 
majority of the treaty ports and from 
many inland cities and towns who 
had come to 
Committee of their hearty support. 
There were quite a number of elo- 
quent and patriotic speeches made, in 


assure the Shanghai 


which the speakers exhorted everyone 
present to maintain a firm front to 
show to the world that in this instance, 
at any rate, there is a united China, 
‘*For,’’ said one gentleman (Taotai 
Ma) ‘‘some Americans have sneered 
at us saying that there is nothing to 
fear because we Chinese 
unite. Even the previous U. S. 
Minister in a recent speech made the 


never can 


same sneering allusion. We will show 


by precept and example how fallacious 


an idea this is on the part of such 
Americans.’’ Other speakers showed 
little Japan by her unity 
determination had beaten her 
huge opponent Russia, showing the 
world what Asiatics are 
when 


how 
and 


able to do 
aroused, Cannot 
China easily do the same? Cannot 
China by a united front and firm 
determination obtain 
also, by the repeal of the Chinese 
Exclusion Treaty? At this stage of 
the proceedings the members of the 
Piece Goods Guild came forward and 


thoroughly 


her desire, 


swore that beginning from the 20th of 
July they had decided not to buy aiy 
more American piece and other goods 
until the purpose in view of the nation 
had The 
meeting was then asked for a show of 
hands that beginning from the next 
day no one present would purchase or 


been properly obtained. 


contract for any more goods of 
American manufacture. Every one 


The 
It may be 
stated that a discussion ensued near 
the end of the meeting as to what 
should be done with regard to such 


present raised his or her hand. 
meeting then separated. 


American goods as are still in the 
hands of merchants and traders here. 
that 
every one present would do his best 


It was unanimously declared 
to assist by every means in his power 
to get rid of their goods, so that no 
one need lose by the boycott. 


22nd.—Another report mentions 
that there was a meeting of members 
of hongs engaged in the piece goods 
business here on Saturday afternoon, 
at the Piece Goods Guild house, to 
consider measures as to putting into 
effect the boycott. Over one hun- 
dred representatives of piece goods 
hongs present, the meeting 
being presided over by a member of 


the Executive Committee of the 


were 
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Guild. The following 
were decided upon :—- 

(1) To stop purchasing goods of 
American manufacture from date even 
if they are offered at very low prices. 

(2) Each member of the Guild 
should explain the reason of the 
boycott to the members of his family, 
his relatives and kinsmen and his 
servants, male and female. 

(3) Each member should use his 
influence to exhort those who have 
been hitherto in the habit of purchas- 
ing American goods to cease making 
contracts for them. 


resolutions 


(4) Any one discovering attempts 
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the trade marks or 
names of American goods for those of 


at changing 


other nations should report at once 
to the Committee. 

(5) The boycott shall continue as 
long as no change for the better is 
made in the new treaty with the U. 
S., and no longer. We should not 
change our minds even if coercion be 
attempted. 

(6) Each member should treat with 
courtesy as hitherto all American mer- 
chants and missionaries whom they 
may meet, to show to the world that 
we are civilised 


acting as people 


would do under similar circumstances. 
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BIRTHS. 


AT T‘aichow, June 24th, the wife of 
Dr. S. N. BABINGTON, C. M. S., ofa 
son, 


At? Kuling, July 2nd, the wife of 
Rev. ARTHUR S. ADAms, A. B. M. 
U., Hanyang, of a daughter (Bertha 
Margaret). 

At Liao-yang, Manchuria, July 4th, 
the wife of Rev. GEo. DouGtLlas, 
U. F.C. S. M., of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

AT Pao-ning, Szechuen, June 3rd, 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE, C. M. S., 
aged 37. 

AT Tak-hing-chau, June 26th, Miss 
JENNIE B. TORRENCE, A. R. P. M. 

AT Moh-kan-san, July 3rd, Doris, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. FRANK 
RAWLINSON, S. B. C., Shanghai, 
aged I year and 9 days. 

AT Tai-an-fu, July 17th, Rev. A. G. 
Jonss, of the E. B. M,. 


AT Wuchang, July 18th, suddenly, 
BERNARD PRENTICE, infant son of 
Dr. and Mrs. R. H. Girover, C. and 
M. A., aged 4 months and 1 week. 


DEPARTURES, 
FrRoM SHANGHAI :— 


July 6th, Miss M. LEaMAN, A. P. M.; 
Mr. J. J. HoLpcrort, for U.S. A. 


July 9th, Miss M. E. STanpen, 
Miss E. L. BENNET, C. I. M; Rev. G. 
E, Preteen, oo, A. FP. Ms W. A; 
EstxEs, A. F.M; Miss O. ALEXANDER, 
M. E. C. S., for U. S. A. 


July roth, Miss S. A. PHILwies, 
C. I. M., for Australia. 


July 15th, Rev. and Mrs. F. E. 
Lunp and child, A. P. E. M.; Rev. 
D. EDEN, wife and child, S. B. M., 
for U. S. A.; F. H. and Mrs. RHopEsS 
and child, B. T. Wri11ams, C. I. M., 
for England. 


July 25th, Mrs. J. L. Stuart, S. P. 
M., zor U.S. A. 














